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A New Script Primer 


EMBRACING 


Thirty-Elght Lessons in Elementary Science, 
By MISS FRANOES E. OLIVER, 
William Penn Charter School, Philade’phia. 
Price, 25 cts. met. By mail, 30 cts. 


‘ ed to bring more thought into the reading- 
— of the youngest children and to lead them 
to observe the life about them; and containing 
Lessons on Form, Lessons on Animals, Lessons on 
Plants, etc. 


FOR TEACHERS OF U. 8. HISTORY. 


A Pathfinder in American History 


By Prors. GORDY anp TWITCHELL. 


“It is a compendium of methods and aids in His- 
tory. Itis just the book for those who are on the 
lookout for better methods and means in teaching 
American History. ‘10 all the public school teachers 
that I know I would say, Get a copy of this book.” 

(From letter received March 29, ’94, from one of 
the most prominent Superintendents of the U. 8.) 


Price, $1.20 met. By mail, $1.34. 


AN OUTLINE OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
By CLINTON P. HicBy, Ph.D. 
Price, 30 ctg, met. By mail, 35 cts. 


The Rocky Mountains and Pacific Slope’ 


This most Interesting and Fascinating Section of our 
Country ts ably placed before the Pupils in 


Book Fifth 


King’s Geographical Readers 


NOW READY. 
Price, 56 cts. net. By mail, 64 cis. 
CUMPANION VOLUME TO 
Book First—- HOME AND SCHOOL. By mail. 58¢ 
Book Fecond—THIS CO*YTINENT OF OURS. 838c. 


Book Third- LAND WE LIVE IN. Pt. I. * 64c, 
Along the Atlantic Coast —Florida—Up 
the Mississippi—Chicago. 
Book Fourth— LAND WE LIVE IN. Pt. II. ** 64¢ 
Through Mills and Mines—Among the Green 
Mts.—In New York and Washington. 

These five books comprise a complete, interesting, 
and instructive, course for Reading 
in the geography of our °wn d, based upon the 
popular “ Journey Method.” 


By the same Author—PRoF. CHAS. F. KInG: 


METHODS & AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY 


For the Use of Teachers. 
A Practical Working Manual of Hints and Helps. 
How to Teach Geography, 
What to Teach in 
Where to Find Iateresting and Useful Facts. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Price, $1.20 net. By mail, $1.34. 


Stories from American History 
Noble Deeds of Our Fathers 
The Boston Tea Party and Other Tales 
Stories of the Late Civil War 
UNEXCELLED FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN HISTORY. Bound in Boards. Each $00 net. 


New Books in all Departments of Literature constantly appearing. 
Send for Circulars and Specimen Pages (furnished free). 
LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk St., Boston 


VENABLE’S 
New Arithmetics. 


ATTRACTIVE, WELL GRADED ORAL AND WRITTEN WORK --- RULES FEW 
AND POINTED --- FINE BODY OF EXAMPLES --- 
SYSTEMATIC PRACTICE. 


New Elementary Arithmetic. New Practical Arithmetic. 


232 pages. Price, 40 cts. 382 pages. Price, 65 cts. 


I, First Steps in Numbers: Bright and Classified oral and written work of 


interesting with object exercises, sight and great variety, interest, and value. A book 


slate exercises, problems, etc. Illustrated. k : d skillful i 
II. An Elementary Course in Numbers, 


with much well graded oral and slate practice. figures. 


An able educator says of 


Wenable’s Neuwr Arithmetics : 


‘‘The singular teaching power of the examples as displayed in the 
skillful grading of each group not only into ‘oral’ and ‘written,’ but in the 
groups within the groups, each subordinate group serving as a sort of drill 
table for clearing and fixing some phase of the thinking and work,—it is 
just in this all-important point, skz//ful teaching by examples, — that the 
books seem to me to excel,” 


For introduction terms and other particulars address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
43--47 East Tenth St. New York. 


N. E. Department, 
352 Washington 8t., Boston. 


A Favorite Text-Book Revised. 


THE ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. 


By Davin J. Hitt, President of University of Rochester, N. Y. 
Introductory Price, $1.00. 


This book has probably had a larger use for some years in HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADRMIES, NORMAL 
SCHOOLS, and COLLEGES than any other text on the subject, and has now been carefully revised to meet 
the highest standards of excellence. The revision has included many improvem ents in detail, the addition 
of a chapter on the History of the English Language, and an increase in the number of the Exercises, 
The book is written in a clear and = style, is practical, well graded, and complete. No topic prop- 
erly belonging to the subject is omitted. 

In newly electrotyping the work the petiichers have taken pains to produce a printed page at once 

emind. Like all the other text. books of the author this is skill. 
to to 

rece upon the reader the clear, orderly, and logical analysis w! k. 

Correspondence is solicited. 


fully arranged under such headings and subject. headings, and 
ich underlies the structure of the 


Just Published : 


COLLEGE FRENCH CRAMMAR 


PREPARATORY 
BY CHARLES P. DU CROQUET. 


12mo, Cloth, Half Leather, 284 pages, $1.25. Introduction Price, $1.00, 

Contes de Balzac. Edited, with introduction and| Le Francais par la Conversation. By Chas. P. 
notes, by George McLean Harper, Ph.D., Asst. Profes- DuCroqguet, author of “Uollege Preparatory French 
sor of French in Princeton University,and Louls Ea-| Grammar.” etc. 12mo. cloth. 186 pages, 30 illustra- 
gene Livingood, A,B. formerly Instructor in French tions, $1,00. This work will be found of great help 
and German in Princeton University. .12mo, cloth toward enabling the studeut to converse flaently in 
221 pages, dates a The stories selected are represented French. At the end of the volume isa collection of 
both of Balzac’s style and of the scope of La Comedie | familiar French songs arranged to music 
Humaine. The Table Game. Part I. Helene J. Roth. Price, 

short Selections for Translating English into; T5cents. This french game is pub'ished for the ob. 

rench. Bv Paul Bercy, B.L.L.D, author of " Livre | ject of familiarizing pupils with the names of every 
des Enfants,’ ‘ Le Fraucats Pratique,” *‘ La Langue thing that is placed on the dining room tabie. 
Francaise,” etc., etc, 12mo, cloth 75 cents. These se- 
lections are ao arranged that the study is progressive, 
and each exercise is succeeded by explanatery and 
grammatical notes At the end ot the volume are a | Conjugation of the Latin Verb A blank, arranged 
lew examination papers bearing upon the subject, and in tabiets of fifty, for the use of students. Price, per 
used recently at various colleges, tablet, 20 cents, 

Complete Catalogue and list of other new publications on application. 


Conjugation of the French Verb. A blank, ar- 
rauged ip tabiets of fifty, for tue uss of students. 
Price, per tabiet, 30 cents. 


Dieasing to the eye and suggestive to t 
ene with such a variety of ty 
SHELDON & COPIPANY, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS | New York, 


(48th Street.) 


By BRADBURY anp EMERY. 


N SSUED IN MARCH: 
j I 2 ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. PRICE 60 CENTS. 
A] GEBR A This work is prepared in the light of the recent discussions on the introduction of Algebra in the Grammar grades. 
) It presents the subject in a somewhat different manner from the ordinary text-books, and it is believed will successfully 
FOR meet the call for a suitable text-book graded for the upper classes of Grammar Schools. 
G : Sample copy sent for 30 cents. Correspondence solicited. 
rammar Schools. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., . . . 183 


| Don’t be without a pencil. 

Don’t think that any pencil is 
| “good enough.” 
| Don’t forget that the best made 
| Pencil is the cheapest pencil. 

Don’t forget that there are soft 
pencils, soft mediums, mediums, 
hard, and very hard pencils. 
Don’t forget that different pen- 


| Cils are made for different kinds of 
work, 


pencils. 
Don't blame th 


are made in your 


Don’t forget that different kinds 
of paper require different kinds of 


fault is somewhere else. 

Don’t forget you are in America. 

Don’t believe that all good things 
come from over the ocean. 

Don’t use foreign pencils when 
you can get equally good ones that 


Don’t forget that Dixon’s “Amer- 
ican Graphite ” Pencils are made in 
America, by American workmen, 
and of American materials. 

Don’t forget that if your station- 
er does not keep Dixon’s Pencils, 
samples worth double the money | 
will be sent you on receipt of 16c._ |} 

Don’t forget to mention the 
JOURNAL oF EDUCATION when you 
write for the samples. 


e pencil when the 


own country. 


t 
. : 
| 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. is 


; TEACHERS’ Vacation to Fur 

A JAMES DP. 

1 36 Bromfield St,, Boston, M 
Plant Presses, Laboratories Equipped. Estimates sub- ‘oston, Mass, 

D requested. 
lust Wi te 
na rated’Catalogues, which aggrega PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. According to tims and travey, 
tar BB. 

Write for special circw'ar ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springfield Mass, 


210 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XXXIX.—No. 14, 
j FREE ® seashore or 
( Simple Microscopes, Quay, and EURO PE psid » With all 
mitted. Correspondence 

Science Classes. DIPLOMAS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR tar Itineraries sent upon application. 

uota on u ou need. 


Schools and Colleges. 
Apparatus for Harvard Coase in Physics and Chemistry. Send for Catalogue. ] O E U ROP E 
Factory and Wareroom, (Within city lim- 1 
Mr A. E. WINSHIP bas arranged with 
100, RITCHIE & SONS. “BROOKLINE, MASS. its of Boston.) 
HENRY CAZE & SONS 
for the best possible service for teachers and others 
at the least possible price. 
ays. urday, June 30, per 84. Cit 
(31 days ) 
i SECOND EXCURSION — From Boston, 
(37 days.) saturday, June 30 — per Cunard ss. 
Model 35 (30 days ) 
S THIRD EXOURSION — From New York. 
(29days ) Tuesday, July 3, per oS. Urania, 
COLUMBIA. 
FOURTH EXCURSION — From New York. 
Price $ 125 BLACKBOARDS (28 dare, Wednesday, July 4, per 8%. Berlin 
; FIFTH EXCURSION — From New York. 
A wheel designed for the special use CHARTS (59 days.) Thursday, July 5. . 
of lady riders only, and equipped more ERASERS With attractive Side Trips of 7 days to Switzerland 
fully and satisfactorily in point of and the Bhine ; also 21 days to Switzerland, Iialy, 
guards, etc., than any other of its class. EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM and the Bhine 
While in this particular it is brought ° TICKETS TO RETURN 
to the standard of the splendid Colum- UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. The first aiken Teas aig ae bn al 
bia Model 36, it can be strip to 74 FIFTH AVENUE one 307-309 WABASH AVE. companied by W. E. SHNLDON, the necond 
correspond with the lighter M el 34. NEW YORK CHICAGO Boston) by Cunard steamer by GRORGE PARKER 
appeals to the good taste of every woman, in the ’ i have The 
land, It is free at our agencies, or mailed for Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. from $190 upwards, and the exgnrsions euabie one to 
um, Franc , Ger- 
POPE MFG. CO., many, or italy 
: at once for circular a Ttiner 
Boston. New York. Chicago. Hartford. the routes in detail. it is important to eunoe Ta 


a 
berth ew: applicants ill bave choice 
NY SCHOOL in existence can Somerset Sireet, Boston. 


procure from us at a small cost A KEK. WINSHIP, 


Se 
and without delay Diplomas, 3 Somerset Street, Keston. 


Certificates ete., of the very 


highest grade (stone- printed) 
Whether ove or thousand be HE HARTSFELD FURNACE & 
required. Full-size specimens FINING , Newport, Ky.,. (Established 
for FIVE cents if you name the ‘ 18%), Consolidated Representatives of Smelting 


under one management. 
yc, DoT. AMES COMPANY, Manufacturers of Nickel and Aluminum Alloys, 


soe Js} 202 Broadway, New York. MICROSCOPES Smelting and Refining Furnaces, Metal Fume Con. 


densers; Silver, Lead and ‘opper Plants, Bauxite 
Unique, Convenient, Accurate. ped, 


SIMPSONS ACCESSORIES. 


take ‘of the work from 
Condensed Calendar, 
IZE. 
Showing of any year from (RICH ARDS Bac terio logica / 


foundation up, including construction o! buildings, 
I to 2000. Historical events, Birthdays. etc., easily 


erection of machinery, turning the entire plaut over 
to you under steam and in running order. We have 
and quickly referred to. Sent to any address for 2c. 
Stamp. ©. A. SIMPSON, Box 3068, Boston, Mass, 
Of Every Description. vy ghectrical Machine which will Our Clubbin Rates 
work in all weathers— price $15- 
Send for Catalogue. Send for our 300-page illustrated Catalogue. 


special experts in our on ee | for that purpose. 
hy experiment when you can have a certaluly? 
We solicit your correspondence. Se . 
ournal of Education 
G. W. SIMMONS & RICHARDS & CO. Limited, 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 41 Barclay Street. * 112-114 Lake St. 


THE HARTSFELD FURNACE & EFINING CO., 
(Consolidated) NEWPORT, Ky. 


Cash advanced on silver lead concentrates and 
lead slag shipments Correspondence solicited. 
Review of Reviews (new only), : 


WIFE 
ine, 8 : 
50 Buy the Oxford Improved SINGER Bew- HK Seribnar’s H 
ing Machine, with complete set of at- Atlantic Monthly, H 


tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shi; any: 
waste on 6) trial, Mow phy The Forum, =: 3 


vance. 76.000 now in use. World's Palr Medal awarded. Popular Science Monthi 
Weiter ‘our LARGE FREE The Cosmopolitan, vs 
Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, [lL Lippincott’s Magazine, —: 
McClure’s Magazine, =: 
The Arena, : 
HAHNEMANN Eclectic Magazine, : 
: North American Review, 


Medical College and Hospital, GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. B Micholae, srt 


The Nation, : : 3 3 gr 


HICA 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS , THE FAVORITE NUMBERS Public Opinion, : : : : 
The Thirty-fifth annual course of lectures in this in- EPH Li ? Current Bistory. : : 3 
stitution will commence September 14, 1894, New col. 303, 404, 604 E. F., 361, Education, : PD a : ; < 


lege building, elevator’, restaurant, reading rooms, and < 

tow teen, PENS, 170, GOL H. 332, | The 

nnoui cement.and ram HE CLINQUE, ress ome 

J. B. COBB, M.D.. 3156 Indiana Ave., Obieago. and his other styles. | pabyiand, 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. The above are only samples of the prices we cal 


tion 
EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, wishing to take other periodicals 1 want 
— AND — 2 = ublication not mention s list wr 
inth Annual 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, ERGEERD PUBLISHING CO, 
19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


ge ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY Every Teacher Needs One. 


lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
. Patients boarded, nursed,and cared for. Office 
treatment if desired. Send for circulars. Inoluding 


For School Year 1893-94.| we can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, t¥° 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. | 


[JSE BARNES’ INK. THE GeocraPuicaL OF THE YEAR. They aye een and ed at Hoon 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, Suft. Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. SIRAM ORCUTT, Manazel. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E, 10th 8t., N. ¥. Price, 50 cts. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, Boston. 
: This new edition, enlarged and revised to date, is by far the best and most complete edition that — 
NEW EVE'S pages of have b Speciali 
8 Ee ABSORBED. Our home wenty-three pages of new matter have been added under th “ i 
Year,” in which are treated in a concise manner the pecia ists Manual Trait: 
No Kisk. Address TUE EYE, Glens Falls, N. ¥. — 1892 and July 1893, inclusive. Fourteen pages of valuable statistical tables are appended ine, Matkonmaes, £8 Sciences will 
hree new Maps have been added,— one of Africa, and two showing the National Parks and find it for their interest to resiste? 
Forest Reservations of the Pacific Slope and of the Rocky Mountains. at once, with the 
MENEELY @ CO., | Establishes) C&OCRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, in paper covers. Price, 20 cts. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
WEST TROY, &. Y.' 1826. Forms and circulars sent free. 
Description and prices on application. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, | *Pltcation to ORCUTT, Managet 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : : : $2.50 a year. 
GLUB RATES. 


s of three or more 
in clue wal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $f.50 


Cagh must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates, 


ld subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three 
- is formed and all names are sent in by one-person at one ime 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


2.00 a year. 


Written for the JOURNAL.1 
AN APRIL VIOLET. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


Of all the buds and blooms that April brought 
To sweeten her young life, none seemed so sweet 
As purple violets, thick about her feet, 

As white swamp violets mystically wrought 

With pencilled signs. Her infant ear had caught 
Eshoes of harmonies no man can mete, 


While color-waves and sound-waves round her beat 
And latent violet balms her instinct sought. 
Her very type; so still, so shy: As yet 

The rare soul! lying hid,—the perfume sealed. 

A flask of costly essence then revealed 
Her birthright odor: Child and flower soul met. 

Last, Eoglish violets breathed of Shakespeare’s fi:ld 
And perfumed phrase to perfect music set. 


(Written for the Journal. 
THE EDITOR. 
(In Memoriam.) 


BY ROLLIN PEER. 


He died, and chronic “ regret’’ was the cause, 
For while the editor's suo was setting, 

The doctor explained how fatal it was 
To lead a life of endless regretting. 

Little by little the habit grew, 
His manly vigor undermining ; 

For his sad decline, as every one knew, 
Began with regret he felt in declining. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ment. They are merely the sayings of the day. | 

I. C. McNem, Kansas City: Society is bound to- 
gether by the three ties of obedience, sympathy, and use- 
fulness. 

Lows. : It is far more useful to know what things 
are generally known than those things that are not gen- 
erally known. 


Pror. W. Rew, Jena: The most manifold lines of 
homan reflection, and the most diverse motives of human 
action, center in education. 


Dr. Murray Butier, Columbia College: 
Any far-reaching educational reform in this country must 
begin with the secondary schools. 


Sver. C. H. Morss, Milton, Mass : Our brightest 
minds are often ruined by the lazy habits formed at 
school, waiting for the dull ones to accomplish their work. 


Supr. W. F. Fox, Richmond: The work of the public 

schools is dedicated to the development of men and 
women of disciplined and cultured minds and noble char- 
acters. If this be well done, who can estimate its real 
Worth ? 
Surr. Henry A. Wise, Baltimore, Md.: It is highly 
‘mportant that teaching should be regarded as a profes- 
‘ion, and that none but those possessed of good scholastic 
attainments, supplemented by professional training, should 
be licensed or appointed to teach. - 


Barns, California: The great educational ex- 
hibits in the White City, from Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and from all over our own country, declare without 
*xception that the world’s educators are united in consid- 
‘ring drawing, manual training, and music among the 
most important instrumentalities for developing worthy 
manhood and womanhood. 


following hints are given. 


HINTS FOR CONVERSERS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


There are few luxuries greater than that of giving 
advice, and purely as an indulgence in such luxury the 
The writer would disavow 
any claim to practice what he preaches. 

Be cheery. 

Be natural. 

Be genuine. 

Be vivacious. 

Never talk shop. 

Don’t get rattled. 

Talk like a live man. 

To contradict is coarse. 

Mannerism is repellent. 

Never display bitterness. 

Wound no one’s feelings. 

Croaking is unpardonable. 

Don’t talk “ encyclopedia.” 

The critic is not a converser. 

Instruction is not “ good form.” 

Talk steadily, and not by jerks. 

If you talk religion be charitable. 

Inflection net emphasis is the aim. 

Details have little place in a story. 

If you must talk the weather—don’t. 

Inquisitiveness is wholly out of place. 

A vibrant face intensifies a conversation. 

Enjoy a laugh even at your own expense. 

Argument has no mission in conversation. 

A moody person is a wretched companion. 

Self mast not be uppermost in the thoaght. 

Avoid extravagant assertions. Caltivate tact. 

Talk for the listeners rather than for yourself. 

You must always see the bright side of things. 

When curiosity appears good conversation ends. 

The eyes are the liveliest part of a conversation. 

Show that you live today and talk for tomorrow. 

To gossip is as silly as it is vicious. Be buoyant. 

If you must talk politics, be good natured about it. 

A crank cannot be a converser, for he must squeak. 

Common places are neither to be talked nor shunned. 

Be in full sympathy with the best spirits around you. 

Rarely spoil another's success by telling “ a better story.” 

The flavor is the chief ingredient of a good conversation. 

Philosophizing is out of place except for philosophers. 

If you joke, laugh most heartily at the joke that 
hits you. 

Success is won if the listeners think they are doing the 
thinking. 

A rich, mellow, winning voice makes any conversation 
success. 

A sensitive man should never play the part of a 


converser. 
No subject is to be exhausted. Leave something for 


another to say. 

The way a thing is said is not of first importance. The 
less emphasis the better. 

Play upon the fad of the hour, but do it as an amuse- 
ment. Talk to interest. 

Avoid reference to your misfortunes and ailments as 
you would a pestilence. 

Talk as though certain that what you say will be ac- 
cepted without argument. 

Give the impression that you are healthy, hearty and 
prosperous, but never say so. 

Do not overestimate the success of a laugh. 
isa great success—as a clown. 

There is greater skill in dropping a subject gracefully 
than in starting or sustaining it. 

If you make a companion’s conversation a success, 
yours will be; if his is not, yours cannot be. 

Ride no hobby, unless your companions are hobbyists, 
in which case try to out-hobby the hobbyist of them. 

Success in conversation depends upon having something 
to say and some one who wishes you to say it to him. 


A clown 


Your associates must be assumed to know as much as 
yourself. You can never talk down to them. 

Ignorance on any subject must be assumed to be tem- 
porary, i ¢, the thing is well known but merely out of mind. 

Chestnuts must be served only when they are freshly 
roasted, warmed by an occasion that makes it specially 
appropriate. 

Keep so far within range of your companions’ convic- 
tions that they may be assumed to agree with you on 
general principles. 

“‘ Never mention #” is a conversational crime. You 
know he—possibly she—will, and you are responsible for 
a straight falsehood. 

It is high art to differ with another rather than from 
him, as though your thought merely slid off from his and 
was not antagonistic to him. 

Never speak as though your party, your church, your 
profession, your clique, or your family had a monopoly of 
the wisdom or conscience of the day. 


WASHINGTON IRVING AT SUNNYSIDE. 
BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


From the midst of his Court life at Madrid, in April, 
1845, Washington Irving sent a bit of his own heart life 
to those dearest to him in these simple words: “I long 
to be once more back at dear little Sunnyside while I 
have yet strength and good spirits to enjoy the simple 
pleasures of the country, and to rally a happy family 
group once more about me. I grudge every year of 
absence that iolls by. Tomorrow is my birthday. I 
shall then be sixty-two years old. The evening of life is 
fast drawing over me; still I hope to get back among my 
friends while there is yet 4 little sunshine left.” 

This wish was granted him, when, in the autumn of the 
following year, he found himself again at Sunnyside. 
His keen love for the beautiful had led him eleven years 
before to purchase this home on the banks of the Hudson. 
In a letter to his brother at that time, he said: ‘‘ There 
is a small stone Dutch cottage, built about a century 
since. I do not intend to set up any establishment there, 
but to keep it as a nest to which I can resort when in the 
mood.” 

Now on his return he again wrote concerning changes 
he had made: “ My place has never been so beautiful as 
at present. I have made more openings by praning and 
cutting down trees, so that from the piazza I have several 
charming views of the hills beyond, all set, as it were, in 
verdant frames; and I am never tired of sitting there in 
my old Voltaire chair, of a long summer morning, with 
a book in my hand, sometimes reading, sometimes musing, 
and sometimes dozing and mixing all up in a pleasant 
dream.” While superintending this addition to his home, 
Irving, when in the mood, was preparing a corrected 
edition of his works with a view to disposing of the copy- 
rights, or by letting them out collectively at a yearly con- 
sideration. These works included his History of New 
York, published in 1809 ; his Sketch Book with its famous 
“Rip Van Winkle” and “Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
published ten years later; Bracebridge Hall, which ap- 
peared three years afterwards; Life of Columbus, pub- 
lished in 1828; the Alhambra, printed in 1832, and 
Astoria in 1836 

As early as 1829, while traveling in Europe, he was 
thinking of writing a Life of Washington. Now, free 
from all public duties he took up the work again. In 
the meanwhile he finished (in 1849) his Life of Gold- 
smith. This was soon followed by the Life of Mahomet 
and his Successors, parts of which had been by him for 
some years. In 1855 appeared Wolfert’s Roost, a book 
containing three interesting chronicles of Sunnyside (for- 
merly called “‘ The Roost”’), and some sketches lo» g before 
published. In this same year, when he was seventy-two 
years of age, the first volume of the Life of Washington 
was published. In a few months followed the second 
volume. Qn the appearance of this, his friend Prescott 
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the historian, wrote to him, ‘‘ You have done with Wash- 
ington just as I thought you would, and, instead of a cold 
marble statue of a demigod, you have made him a being 
of flesh and blood like ourselves, one with whom we can 
have sympathy.” The third volume appeared in the 
summer of 1856, followed in May, 1857, by the fourth 
volume. 

The sensitive heart of Irving was cheered again by 
appreciative words of Prescott. Bavcroft, the historian, 
wrote him that it was the “ most vivid and the truest that 
had ever been written.”” On the appearance of the first 
volume he had referred to the style as being “ masterly, 
clear, easy, and graceful; picturesque without mannerism 
and ornamental without losing simplicity.” In writing 
the fifth and last volume, Irving said: “I must deal 
cautiously with the party questions, I wish to stand in my 
history where Washington stood, who was of no party.” 
This volume was written daring a weakened state of his 
health, and was published in 1859, when he was seventy- 
six years old. 

In his delicate treatment of the subject, Irving never 
lost sight of what Washington told his old friend, Dr. 
Clark, that “any memoir of his life distinct and uncon- 
nected with the general history of the war would rather 
hurt his feelings than flatter his pride.” 

While Irving was thus engaged in his literary work he 
was happy in his home life. His brother, “the General,” 
almost entirely deaf, was, as he said, “ wearing out the 
serene evening of his life with him.” His nieces made 
the days joyful. His innocent nature asserted itself in 
loving devotion to the children around him. His nephew, 
Pierre W. Irving, tells in his biography that a short time 
before his death, while conversing with a niece, he was 
led to speak of the solitude of a life of celibacy. Then, 
as if struck with the incongruity of this with his own life, 
he said half-playfully and half-mournfully, “You know 
I was never intended for a bachelor.” 

In all the last weeks of feebleness, loving hands minis- 
tered unto him. ‘I do not fear death,” he said, “but I 
would like to go down with all sail set.” At the age of 
seventy-six, with mind clear, blessed with friends, with 
all sail set, it seemed, indeed, he went out into the great 
Unknown. On the first day of December, impressive 
funeral services were held in Christ Church, Tarrytown, 
where he was a communicant. The procession then 
moved on to the cemetery by the Sleepy Hollow Church, 
crossing the bridge (draped in mourning) immortalized 
in the Sleepy Hollow legends. Here Dr. Creighton con- 
signed the body to the grave, while the declining sun in 
western sky poured forth a benediction. There, by the 
side of his mother, they left him on the beautifal hill com- 
manding a view of the Hadson on one side and a portion 

of the Sleepy Hollow Valley on the other. 
‘ George William Curtis, on whom the mantle of Irving 
fell, said, after his decease, ‘‘ With Irving, the man and 
the author are one. The same twinkling humor, un- 
touched by personal venom; the same sweetness, geni- 
ality, and grace which endeared the writer to his readers, 
endeared the man to his friends.” Shall not the rising 
generation know more of this gifted man and his works? 


FIRST FLOWERS. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


Perhaps the earliest spring flower here-abouts is the 
little Draba verna, or whitlow-grass. So inconspicuous is 
it that one not trained to observe would, in all proba- 
bility, pass it by. It belongs to the cress, or mustard 
family, so useful to man. Besides the general anti- 
scorbutic property possessed by them in common, many 
are well-known vegetables, like the radish, mustard, cab- 
bage, etc. The flowers are of the cruciform kind; that 
is, there are four erect sepals, four alternate petals with 
long claws, and spreading so as to resemble a maitese 
cross; six stamens, four long and two short; and a pecu- 
liar pod, called according as it is long or short, or cross- 
jointed, a silique, a silicle, or a loment. The flowers are 
throughout the family so much alike, and in aspect many 
of the plants differ so little, that to determine them botan- 
ists are compelled to resort to the minute examination of 
the seed. The manner in which the caulicle folds upon 
the cotyledons gives us a definite, though somewhat dif- 
ficult manner of studying them. Fortunately, while the 


seeds are proverbially small, the contained embryo is rel- 
ptively large. 

All, so far as we are aware, are innocent, and a few, 
like wall-flowers, stocks, and “honesty,” are garden orna- 
ments. Every one knows, too, the sweet alyssum and the 
candy-toft and the rochet. Some of our wild ones are 
pretty, none more so, perhaps, than the delicate Aralis 
lyrsata, which in very early spring troops over the Hud- 
son River highlands. 

Our whitlow grass is not a native, bat like most of our 
familiar herbs, comes from Europe. It is not so ubiqui- 
tous, however, as the shepherd’s purse, which follows 
men around the world. Draba springs up in gravelly 
garden paths or sandy banks of streams, often with an- 
other species—Draba Caroliniana — which has much 
longer pods. Though so small, a hand lens shows it to 
be a thing of beauty. We welcome it as we do all things 

that betoken the vernal awakening. 


THE TYRANT HYPHEN. 
BY GEO. A. STOCKWELL, PROVIDENCE. 


Since we began to struggle on paper with the product 
of the mind, we have been pursued, harassed, and set at 
naught by the impertinent, conceited hyphen. Early 
teachers followed the beaten track, and turned all corners 
square with military precision. It was a crime almost to 
go ‘‘cross-lots” in anything. The longest way ‘round 
was the shortest run home. 

They found a hyphen between words, and were de- 
termined to keep it there, although it might be a bar to 
preferment and to progress. All, like sheep (gone 
astray), followed the first ‘‘bar putter.” If an early 
essay, otherwise cut and made by established rule, lacked 
a hyphen between compound words, the teacher’s pen and 
tongue scored derogatory marks and remarks respectively. 

I asked an early teacher why he placed a hyphen be- 
tween compound words, and he replied with impatience 
if not with scorn, “ Because that’s the place to put it.” 
That was all the information with which he could be in- 
duced to part. I asked a teacher of the present day, 
“ Why do you write compound words with a hyphen? ” 
Astonished, he replied, “‘ Because that’s the way to write 
them.” 

Another gave the same answer, but as he is immedi- 
ately learned in all things, and has “reasons,” he pro- 
ceeds to say that a hyphen is a bond of relationship, a 
connecting link, aye, a kind of greased plank on which 
the voice in pronunciation glides to the second member 
of the compound. 

To illustrate, he pronounces “door knob” with the 
hyphen and without it, and exclaims exultantly, ‘‘ See the 
difference?” When I tell him that I see no difference, 
that there is none, and that his imagination is playing 
bo-peep with his mind, he turns away with an aside about 
the blindness of those having eyes—mental eyes—and 
who yet will not use them. 

The rhetoricians hold up the hyphen as an important 
part of compound words, claiming that some words 
spelled alike have one meaning with the hyphen and an- 
other without. But the hyphen in any word is no key to 
sense. The context is a sure guide. Readers who have 
passed beyond the primer, or experimental age, do not 
need sign-boards on words. Monk’s hood, a flower, will 
never be confounded with monk’s hood, the hood of a 
monk. Thus also with “re-creation” and “recreation.” 
Practically the two words stand for the same idea. 

The hyphen in compound words is a bar to progress, to 
economy, to expedition, to patience, to brevity. For 
years have we been putting up these bars, after years of 
study in learning how to put them up, to learn in the end 
that the time given to the theory and practice is thrown 
away, absolutely, and that the result of all this bar putting 
has been to bar our minds and pockets against what 
otherwise might have been admitted to them. 

What is there in “door-knob” that is not in “door 
knob” or “doorknob?” Nothing more except the 
hyphen. An obstructionist says that we would have then 
unwieldy and unsightly compounds, and that the rising 
generation would find them confusing and difficult to 
learn. The Germans have built up a stout literature 
ponderous eompounds without hyphens. Indeed, if 
the Germans had thrust hyphens into all their compounds, 
the reader must travel miles further to reach the end. 


But the Germens are economical, and discardeg the 
hyphen tags as useless. 

As to the rising generation, the obstractionist need yo, 
trouble himeelf about it. The rising generation 
brighter and quicker to learn than the generation already y 

In primers hyphens are placed between syllables t, 
simplify. Placing them between compound words i, 
merely continuation of the practice. We may assume, 
as the Germans do, that, after a man has learned to reqq 
the primer, props and methods may be dispensed with, 
Hyphens make a part of the scaffolding after the struc. 
ture, education, is built; how senseless to retain a part of 
the seaffoldir g to the disfigurement of the edifice. 

Hyphens between compound words must go, and they 
are goirg. Their displacement, the overthrow of the 
tyrant, bas begun. Many words that leaned on hyphens, 
can and do go alone—and no blocking of the way, even 
the way of the rising generation, has been reported, 
May the time come by the shortest route and quickest 
conveyance, when the “ putting of the bar ” in componrd 
words may be necessary no longer. 

But there is one obstacle in the way of this hyphen 
reform—the printer. Usually he “follows copy,” but 
when his pet hyphens are slighted, he rises in wrath and 
wisdom and thrusts them in. Anyone who dares to lay a 
violent hand on hyphens between words has a long, a life- 
long battle before him. But the result, if attainable, is 
worth fighting for. The generations to come will be 
thankful. 

O editor, to whom we look for encouragement and help 
in time of “educational perplexity,” will you not stand 
by the anti-hyphen party and lend a hand! 


TRUANCY AND IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


BY SAMUEL A. BAER, READING, PA. 


Extracts from an addrees published in fall in the Reading 
Telegram. The figures are based upon statistics eecured from six 
Pennsylvania cities | 


Lancaster has an enrollment of 4,887 pupils, and about 
65 truante. 

Harrisburg has an enrollment of 7,500 pupils, and 71 
truant. 

Allegheny City has an enrollment of 16,057 pupils, 
and 90 truants. 

Pottsville, with an enrollment of 2,614 pupils, reports 
only 12 truants. This number is very small, and I pre- 
sume only account is taken of regular confirmed truant 
players. 

Reading, with an enrollment of 9,219 pupils, had dar- 
ing the past five months 202 truante. This includes all 
who played truant, if only for half a day. 

Philadelphia has an enrollment of 118,296 pupils, and 
reports 173 traants for the year for the First Ward, 
which enrolled 7,146 pupils which would give the city 
about 2,000 truants during the year. 

From these facts, gathered through the best sources 
extant, we feel safe in deducing the following : 

First. That large cities have more truants than small 
cities and towns. 

Second. That the number of truants to the entire en- 
rollment of pupils on an average is about 1 per cett. 
Daring the year the percentage is from 2 to 24 per ceut. 

Not all the pupils who are absent are absent for good 
reasons. And there is no doubt but that when there is 
one pupil absent without the knowledge or consent of the 
parent, there are three who are absent through the neg- 
lect of indifference of the parent. 

Compared with other states Pennsylvania is by ™° 
means lowest in an educational point of view. 2 the 
other hand she compares favorably with other states 424 
nations. If we compare the Uniied States with other 
nations we are proud to be able to state that we rank 
first in point of enrollment of pupils. For instance, the 
United States has 23 per cent of her population enrolled 
as pupils; Bavaria, 21 per cent; Prussia, 19 per ce?’ 
England, 16 per cent; Italy, 9 per cent; Greece, 6 Pe 
cent; and Russia, 3 per cent, 

Pennsylvania has enrolled as pupils 19 per cent of her 
entire population; New York, 17.5 per cent ; New Jer#°y: 
16.7 per cent; Virginia, 20 per cent; North Carolina, 
20 per cent; Indiana, 23.6 per cent; Iowa, 26.6 per 
cent, and Connecticut, 17.6 per cent. 

The principal causes may be briefly stated as follows’ 
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Poor teaching. There is too much routine and random 
k in our schools, implying not merely carelessness, 
of knowledge of subject as well as of the 


wor 
but also a lack 


hild. 
‘ Defective and false systems of discipline. Teachers 


too often fail to stady the disposition of the children, and 
sometimes seek their own comfort rather than the good of 
the children. 

Rad home influence. 

The want of proper school facilities. 

Perverted human natare. There is evidence all around 
us that mapy parents and children are so depraved that 
they positively refuse to be made the sharers of the 
blessings of an education. 

Having discussed the causes of truancy and irregular 
attendance, the question follows naturally: Js there a 
remedy ? and if so, what is it? In reply to these ques- 
tions we would submit the following : 

Pay attention to the subject of attendance. Let the 
superintendent and the teachers frequently direct the at- 
tention of pupils and parents to the fact that whenever a 
pupil is absent he loses in many ways. 

Secure the co-operation of parents. Interest them in 
the work of the schools, and get them to appreciate the 
value of an education. Systematic visiting on the part 
of teachers will do much good to create harmony between 
parents and schools. In some cities this is enjoined by 
the authorities. 

Employ men and women as teachers who, in addition 
to scholarship and professional training, possess heart 
power to influence the children for good. If the teachers 
feel right towards their pupils they will seek to interest 
them and hold them in school as long as they are able to 
stay. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING.—VI. 
FRENCH COMPOSITION. | 
BY PROFESSOR F. 0. DE SUMICBAST. 


The term “French composition” is often misunder- 
stood in practice to mean transliteration from English 
into French. It is scarcely possible to commit a worse 
error, or one fraught with more disastrous consequences 
to students, To turn a passage of English into French 
words is neither translation nor composition. It may 
approach the former ; it is wide of the latter. 

Composition means writing good French, and in the 
French way, with the French stamp. This is not what 
is usually done. Instead, the dictionary is called upon, 
and about the first word found is accepted as sufficient 
and put down. The work thus done is invariably bad. 

The first thing to be done when a passage in English 
is set for transposition into French, is to make sure that 
the pupils understand the meaning of the English. It is 
presumed the teacher does; it is certain that ninety-eight 
per cent of the pupils seldom or never take the trouble to 
assure themselves that they thoroughly grasp the sense 
of the passage. This is the main obstacle to good work. 

It must be impressed upon teacher and pupils alike 
that the object to be attained is the reproduction in an- 
other language of the sense of the passage, of the ideas 
contained in it, as clearly as possible The same terms 
and expressions are not necessarily to be used; in fact 
it is impossible that they always should be, because the 
genius of the two languages differs so widely. 

After this first and most important point, the next is to 
follow, as closely as the first point will permit, the form 
and style of the original. 

Literal translation must be condemned. It is destruc- 
tive to all truth and fidelity. It proceeds on the principle 
that the same words arranged in the same order give the 
same meaning in both languages. This is so utterly false 
that one cannot help wondering that any teacher should 
tolerate literal translation for a moment. 

Generally speaking the use of elision is more frequent 
in English than in French. The tendency of the pupil 
is, naturally, to follow the English fashion, and the teacher 
must not be surprised if it takes a long time to eradicate 
that habit. French is rieher in forms than English. That 
point has already been referred to with regard to the 
noun, article, and adjective. It is true, likewise, of the 
pronoun and the verb. The tendency of the pupil is to 
use one form only, or two or three at most, as in English. 

This, also, must be checked; and, while the training will 


begin daring the year of elementary work, it will be found 
that it takes time to accustom the pupil to the diff erence 
between the two tongues. 

The varied meanings of an English word are another 
source of trouble, complicated by unintelligent use of the 
dictionary. Here is one instance out of very many: “A 
stout German who leans on the railing” was actually 
translated: ‘‘Un gros Allemand qui appuies’ sur la 
médisance.” The words may and might and could are 
constantly misapprehended and no distinction recognized 
in their use as independent and auxiliary verbs. 

Idioms are troublesome, but mainly because teachers 
are apt to yield to the silly request to know “ what it 
means literally.” An idiom never has any literal mean- 
ing, and the attempt to reproduce it literally is a mere 
waste of time. It is useless to translate J/ se tordait les 
cétes de rire,—He twisted his ribs with laughing, which 
does not convey at all exactly the sense of the original, 
while, He split his sides laughing,does. 

In composition, as in every other part of the work, ex- 
planations should be given freely and fully, all questions 
answered, all doubts cleared up. It is an applied, a prac- 
tical way of teaching grammar, and can be made very 
useful if the teacher does not spare himself. Repetition 
will be needed, and a good deal of it; but it is fruitfal in 
good results, and, besides, an instructor must never weary 
of restating a rule. Instruction in composition should 
start from the elements. Construction is the first point, 
and from the very outset pupils must be taught to use the 
simplest construction possible, to avoid lengthy sentences, 
abrupt inventions, obscure figures or similes. It must be 
insisted that the simpler, the more nearly French. When 
the principles have been grasped, give the pupils a passage 
translated from good French with a parallel passage 
before him, the difference consisting perhaps only in a 
change of tense. Then the teacher may push on to trans- 
lation without the use of the French text. But this after 
all is only translation. Real composition is something 
different,—the power on the part of the student to express 
himself at once in written French without first putting 
down his thoughts in Englich. The exercises for this 
purpose must of course be, at the outset, very simple, only 
a few lines in length, consisting of detached sentences 
even; but they must be written without the interposition 
of English. With the gradual progress made the exercise 
increase in length and difficulty. A book having been 
finished, say “La Mare au Diable,”’ the pupils are asked 
to write out an account of some chapter or scene. 
This is genuine composition. Mistakes are numerous, but 
thoughts have been expressed in French. This exercise 
is so valuable that it can hardly be too often repeated. 
It is very important that the exercises should be read over 
by the instructor himself, even if he does not actually 
correct them, so that he may see exactly the nature and 
number of mistakes uuade. The teacher should make out 
his own exercises, for no book will answer all purposes, 
and one which is good for one school may be worthless 
for another. The same class, even, in different years may 
require entirely different exercises. 


WHO AND WHERE IN LITERATURE. 
BY MARIE T. SMITH. 


I. In what book, much read during the Civil War, 
will be found the following? Give author,—‘To write 
the poem of the human conscience, were it only of a 
single man, were it only of the most infamous of men, 
would be to swallow up all epics in a superior and final 
epic.” 

II. “ Dream Life—Nothing makes the ‘scent lie 
well,’ in the hant after distinction, but labor.” Give 
author. 

IIl. What French writer says, and where,—‘ The 
tears of the wicked are ominous. Fora bad man to weep, 
he must have suffered much ; and, with him, the reaction 
of suffering, instead of softening the soul, inflames it to 
a dangerous anger ?” 

1V. Whosays: “An American will invariably endeavor 
to be interesting at any cost either to others or to him- 
self. Now an Englishman has the courage to be dull ? ” 

V. Who describes the American woman as follows: 


** Well educated, certainly well read ; 
Well born, of course, and [not of course] well bred ?”’ 


VI. Who wrote, “The ‘Harnt’ That Walks Chil- 
howee,” from which the bit of folk lore is taken ?— 


** Widowers have got some sort’n trade with the Evil 
One, an,’ he gives ’em the power ter witch the gals, 
somehow, so as ter git em ter marry ; kase I don’t think 
that any gal that’s got good sense air a goin’ ter bea 
man’s second ch’ice, an’ the mother of a whole pack of 
step-chil’ren, ’thout she air under some sort’n spell.” 


LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR, ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 
Lesson V. 

PART I.—EXPERIMENTS BY THE TEACHER ON FOOD- 
STUFFS. 

1. Todine-test for starch. 

Mix a portion of corn-starch (such as is used for the 
table), not larger than a grain of wheat, with a few 
spoonfuls of cold water, heat until it boils thoroughly, 
then stir the imperfect solution thus formed into about a 
quart of cold water. Then pour in tincture of iodine,” 
a few drops at a time, stirring continually, and note the 
color produced. 

2. Grape-sugar test. 

Take some solution of copper in soda-lye + Dissolve a 
little grape-sugar or glucose in hot water. 

3. Presence of oil in corn-meal. 

Fold a paper filter into a conical shape. Place it ina 
glass funnel, and set the funnel in a bottle. Pour on the 
meal a quantity of benzine, continuing to add benzine 
until it runs through freely into the bottle. What reason 
have you to suspect that there is oil in the benzine that 
runs through? Set this benzine aside in a saucer ina 
warm place for a week or more, and finally heat it to about 
the temperature of boiling water. What common oil 
does the oil thus obtained resemble ? 

PART II. — HOME EXPERIMENTS ON FOODS AND 
FOOD-STUFFS. 

1. Starch test. 

Get a small bottle of tincture of iodine—a drachm 
will be enough. Get together all the kinds of vegetable 
food that you can, such as various kinds of flour and meal, 
beans, peas, rice, tapioca, potato, sweet potato, celery, 
cabbage, onion, turnip, carrot, as well as ground spices, 
mustard, and so on. 

If the substance to be tested will dissolve or swell up 
with boiling water, boil it for some minutes, if not, take 
the scraped or powdered substance on a white saucer. 
Do not use a piece of the substance to be tested larger 
than half a pea. Pour on the substance placed in a 
white saucer two or three drops of the tincture of iodine. 
Classify your results by making out a table as follows : 


I. Il. Ill. 
Foods that gave Foods that gave Foods that 
a godd test. a passable test. gave no test. 
(Color, biue or (Color, pale blue or (Color, orange 
blackish. ) greenish. ) or yellowieh. ) 


2. Coagulation of egg albumen by heat. 

Break an egg carefully, so as not to mix the white with 
the yolk. If you have a thermometer which you can use 
for theJ experiment, have it ready:{ Heat, say, half a 
pint of water in a saucepan, stirring it well with the 
thermometer as it heats. 

When it rises to 180°, drop in about balf a teaspoonful 
of the white of egg and see if it hardens at once. Take 
another portion of water at 200° and test another portion 
of the egg in this. Take a third portion at 212° (boil- 
ing), and test again. 

If you have no thermometer, simply try to find out 
whether the egg will coagulate anywhere short of the 
boiling-point of water. 

3. Coagulation of milk-albumen by heat, and of casein 
by acid. 

Take about a teacupful of milk aud heat slowly ina 
i our or a very small saucepan until it just begins to 

oil. 

Where and in what shape do you find the coagulated 
albumen ? 

Remove the albumen, by straining or otherwise, and 
add to the milk that is left a tablespoonful or more of 
strong vinegar, and stir well. 

What proof have you that something has coagulated ? 
That something is casein. 


* A solution of iodine in iodide of potassium dissolved in water, 1 
pare of iodine and 5 parts by weight of iodide to 100 parts of water is 

tter than the tincture of iodine. 

t This, which is known from its inventor as Fehling’s solution, is 
made by dissolving sulphate of copper (blue vitrol) and Rochelle salt 
in a lye made of caustic scda and water, It can be bought of whole- 
sale diuggists. 

t Do not try this with a thermometer which is not graduated up to 
212 degrees. If you do, you will burst the bulb of the instrument, 
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SUBJECIS FOR COMPOSITION.. 


Bismarck (Born April 1.) 

Thomas Jefferson (born April 2). 
Washington Irving (born April 3). 
Edward Everett Hale (born April 3). 
Henry Clay (born April 12). 
Madame de Stael (born April 22). 
Shakespeare (born April 23). 


YOUR OWN TOWN. 


You live in what city or town? 

It is in what country ? 

In what State ? 

What is the population ? 

Learn when it became a city or town. 

Why was it named as it is? 

How long is it? 

How wide ? 

How many churches ? 

How many schoolhouses ? 

Name some of the ministers. 

Some of the doctors and lawyers. 

Some of the farmers and storekeepers. 

Who is the postmaster ? 

Who is the mayor (if a city), or one of the selectmen 
(if a town) ? 


CRUSTACEANS. 


Characteristics.—Soft body, enclosed in shell. The 
shell is composed of a number of ring-like sections, jointed 
together, each section being constructed upon the same 
general plan. ‘To each section is attached a pair of limbs, 
or appendages. It occurs sometimes that two or more of 
the sections become so welded together that their division 


Fig. 1. Cray Fish. 


cannot be distinguished. Lach retains its pair of appen- 
dager, however, and thus the original number can be de- 
termined. Crustaceans have no internal or bony skeleton, 
but the body is protected by a skin covering, which has 
become horny or hardened by limy substance. 
Characteristics —Similar to common lobster. Lives 
in fresh water. The skin of the crayfish is hardened by 


Fig. 2. Cray Fish. 


carbonate of lime, hence its habitat is chiefly in districts 
where lime is present. During the winter the crayfish 
burrows in natural crevicer, or in excavations, which it 
makes in banks of streams. It will come to the mouth 
of its burrow to watch for prey, and protrude its horns, 
but at alarm it will dart back with a rapid flap of the 


tail. Like the moth, it is attracted by light during the 
night, and may be caught by this means. The cray fish is 
an inimical creature, and will show fight when irritated. 
The crayfish is frequently found with a diminished limb, 
as the result of its hostility. The fish will voluntarily 
amputate his own maimed limb.’ 
Marine Crustaceans.— Lobster, 
shrimp—most common types. 
Study of Lobster.—The middle portion of the body is 
covered by a shell, extending from the head. Under the 
edges of the shell are a series of gills, attached to the 
basal joints of limbs. The lobster has five pair of limbs 
to walk with, and a front pair wherewith to seize its prey. 


crab, barnacle, 
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Fig. 3. Lobster. 


One large claw has broad, blunt teeth; the other, sharp 
ones. In front of the two large claws are six pairs of 
smaller limbs for chewing, and in front of these, eyes, 
raised on short stalks, and movable, and two pair of 
antennze, or feelers. The large shell, which shields and 
covers the head, is called the carapace; the pointed end, 
or beak, projects between the eyes to protect them. 
Beyond the carapace the shell extends in six rings, and a 
flattened piece at the end called the telson. To each 
ring is attached a pair of appendages for swimming. 
The last two are large, broad lobes, which form, with the 
telson, a powerful propeller. When alarmed the lobster 


Fig. 4. Hermit Crab. 


strikes these lobes back suddenly, and so darts backward 
into his hole. 

Young lobsters swim forward by the appendages be- 
neath the tail, but adults creep most of the time. The 
shell of the lobster is so hard that he sheds it from time 
to time. The shell cracks aldng the middle. The front 
part separates and is cast off; even the large claws are 
drawn out, and are soft and flabby. The skin is shed 
at the same time from the eyes, anteni and inside of 
mouth and throat at the same time. The limbs of the 
lobster are very fragile, but if broken they reappear at 


Fig. 5. Fiddler Crab. 
the next moult smaller, but of the same shape and num- 
ber of joints. 

Crabs.—*‘ Crabs may be considered shortened lobsters.” 
The structure is materially the same, but differentiated 
in some particulars. The tail is smal! and folded under 
the body. The crab is usually wider than it is long, and 
walks sidewise. It lives not far from the surface of 


aaa hidden by seaweed or stones, or buried in 
mad. 
» Species ; 


(2) Swimming crab. This crab has a 


rounded body. Its color is white; the back is covered 
with red and purple rings. 

(6) Hermit crab: The body of the hermit cra} ;, 
nearly all soft, The head and claws are protected by 
shell, and the heart by a little shield. For further pro. 
tection this crab assumes @ molluse’s cast off shell, o 
some other hollow object. The tail of this crab is long 
and soft and hooked upon the end, which enables this 
erab to attach itself to a shell. Thus the crab is able to 
select a shell adapted to his size, and to change from 
time to time to accommodate growth. The hermit cra} 
has been known to kill the inhabitant of a shell particg. 
larly desirable for tenancy. 

(c) Fiddler Crab.—The fiddler crab is 80 called be. 


Fig. 6. Curlfoot Crustacean. 


cause the male has one very large front claw which he 
earries across the body in the position of the arm of a 
fiddler. The fiddler crab lives on sandy beaches in 
holes in the sand. ‘To dig these holes the crab uses the 
anterior legs on one side, with which he carries away 
particles of sand, making use of the side and front, aided 
by the posterior leg on the other side to crawl out of his 
hole and to run to deposit his burden. This crab works 
day and night, when the tide is out, keeping all of the 
time a sharp lookout for danger. 

Curlfooted Crustacean.—This is a curious creature. 


Fig. 7. Barnacle. 


The shell is composed of several plates, united at the 
edges, so that they form a cone open at the top. The 
apex is closed by a lid stretehed across obliquely. To 
the body within are attached six pairs of curved legs, 
which can be extended through this lid, making a sweep- 
net to catch prey. 

Barnacle.—The barnacle attaches itself to the under 
side of floating timbers or ships. 

Shrimp.—The shrimp lives on sandy, muddy shores. 
It changes its color to resemble the surface whereon it is 
placed. 


LONGFELLOW’S “APRIL DAY.” 
A COMPOSITION LESSON. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


The sun streamed across the floor and the children took 
little interest in their lessons. Miss Ray could not blame 
them, for it was so pleasant outside. As the composition 
class came out to recite she suddenly said: ‘ Let us all 
imagine we are taking a walk to the woods this beautiful 
afternoon.” All were attentive. 

Miss Ray opened her copy of Longfellow to “An April 
Day.” Let us first see what Longfellow said in his 
walk and then we will try to see if we can find as many 
things in the woods. The children listened. After 
reading it through she asked what Longfellow saw. 
Helen said: “Flowers and birds.” Robert replied : 
‘Trees and insects.” 

“Did he come from the woods before sunset?” said 
Miss Ray. “Qh, no,” said Mabel; “for he saw the 
shadows, and then the lake, with the moon and staré 
down in it.” 

“What is it Longfellow says about the warm sun ’” 
Edward said: “The warm sun, that brings seed time 
and harvest has returned,” 

What does he say right after that?” ‘’Tis sweet to 
od the still wood and find the first flowers,” said 


“ Let us write a list of the seeds that we plant in seed 
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time,” said Miss Ray. “ We will make two lists; one of 
vegetables and the other of flowers.” 

In a few minutes a list was made out, including: 
“Corn,” “wheat,” ‘‘beane,” “peas,” “beet,” “rye,” 
“parley,” “oats,” and in another column were: Pansy, 
rose, pink, violet, astor, petunia, morning-glory. “Let us 
iad a word to place before each that will describe it, as: 
-Yellow squash,’ ‘ pretty rose.’” 

. What are other words that wil! describe roses?” The 
answers came: ‘Sweet,” “white,” “red,” “beautiful,” 
ete The children bent eagerly to their taske, and called 
it finding spring vegetables or spring flowers, and then 
these were compared and talked about. 

As we go into the woods what trees shall we see? 
Each one may write oat a list of the kinds of trees he 
sees, and we will see how we can describe them.” This 
did not seem like work, even when Miss Ray told them 
how to spell the names of certain trees. 

“ How many have seen over five kinds of trees? How 
many over ten kinds? There are ever so many, for this 
is adeep, ‘still wood.’” A talk followed about the dif- 
ference in the trees, and at the same time Miss Ray drew 
several leaves on the blackboard. 


‘What else is spoken about in the poem beside the . 


trees?” “The bird’s song!” “The insects!” “The blue 
lake!” came as answers. 

“Where it reads: ‘The forest glades are teeming with 
bright forms,’ what does it mean?” inquired Miss Ray. 
“The little ferns, maybe,” said Amy. ‘Might be 
‘children,’” said Elsie. ‘ Possibly bugs,” said John. 

Miss Ray smiled and said: “What does it mean by 
‘From earth’s loosened mould the sapling draws its 
sustenance and thrives?’” ‘It means the earth isn’t all 
frozen and hard any more,” said Helen. 

‘Where do the trees get the food they live upon ?”’ 
asked Miss Ray. “In the ground,” said Edward. “ Yes; 
thousands of little mouths in the roots are looking for 
sustenance, and take it with the water in the soil.” 

Write in another way the lines : 

Though stricken tv the heart with winter’s cold, 
The drooping tree revives. 

What marks of punctuation are used? Why? 

Let us all pronounce “ stricken.” 

What trees in the wood have kept green all winter? 
Let us write two lists of trees ; those that have kept green 
and those that have lately put on a new dress. 

“I will write the next four lines and you may copy 
them and place punctuation marks in the right places.”’ 

The softly-warbled song 

Comes from the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun that moves along 

The forest openings. 

Each was asked to name some bird he saw in the 
woods, describe it and write a sentence about it on a slip 
of paper, and pass to the next for correction. Slips of 
paper were then distributed for each pupil to fill out with 
words, as: 


In the woods I hear } 
In the woods I see 


In the woods I gather } 


“The next four lines all refer to the sunset,” said Miss 
Ray; “let us all try to see the same picture that Long- 
fellow saw, when he said :” 

When the bright sunset fills 

The silver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the bills, 

And wide the upland grows. 

“Why does he speak of silver woods?” asked Miss 
Ray. 

‘They shine with light,” said Flora. “Might be 
white bireh trees,” said practical John. 

“ What is meant by green slopes?’ said Miss Ray. “A 
little hill,” said Helen. 

“ Where do we see the bright light?” “On tall trees 
and on the hills,” said Edward. 

“Where are the shadows?” 


the answer. 


"Let us ask some questions on paper about this beauti- 
ful sunset?” 


“In the hollows!” came 


The sentences were examined by Miss Ray, and a few 
remarks about punctuation and capitals follow, but end 
before the interest dies. The spelling was noted, and 
silently she wrote down the mis-spelled words, as she 
passed the papers, and later on attention was called to 
the words, thus shielding the guilty misspeller. 

“ Now we will think about the beauty of the evening, 
for the sun is set.”” Miss Ray read the next eight lines, 
beginning: ‘‘ When the eve is born—’” After the eight 
lines were read she asked Helen to tell her what they 
meant. 

Helen said: “‘When evening comes you can look into 
the lake and see way down in it; the sky and the moon 
and stars and all the shadows of the rocks and trees.” 

“Why does Longfellow speak of ‘trembling 
shadows?” Nobody seemed to know, so Miss Ray 
spoke of the rippling, moving water. She placed on the 
board the words: Eve, sky, blue lake, moon, stars, 
rocks, shadows, trees, and then said: ‘ You may tell me 
about the evening and write these words in your story.” 
Then upon the board was written: 


APRIL DAY.” 


Who was Longfellow ? 

Where did he live ? 

What did he write ? 
When did he die ? 
trees, 
flowers, 
insects, 
birds. 
lights, 
shadows. 


lake, 
shadows in 
the water. 


The atill wood 


The sunset 


The evening 


“Now the one who writes me the best description of 
our April day in the wood shall paste his composition in 
the ‘Composition Scrap Book,’” said Miss Ray. 


LEAF QUESTIONS. 


1. Name leaves that are longer than they are wide. 

2. Wider than they are long. 

3. Name leaves usually less than three inches in 
length. 

4. Usually more than three inches in length. 

5. Usually less than an inch in width. 

6. Usually more. 

7. Name leaves that are alternate on the stem. 

8. That are opposite. 

9. That are scattered. 

10. Name leaves that are simple. 

11. That are compound. 

12. Name pinnate leaves (several little leaves on each 
side of a stem, like the rose leaf). 

13. Palmate (the spreading of several leaflets from 
the end stem). 

14, Fureate (leaves branch like a fork). 

15. Name some linear leaves. 

16. Name oblong leaves. 

17. Name a leaf with an entire margin (with an even 


margin). 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


EDITH GILES, 


Louis Kossuth.—Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, 
died at Turin, March 20. He was born at Monok, in the 
county of Zemplen, on the 27th of April, 1802. While 
yet a young man he was made a member of the Assembly 
of his native county, whence he was promoted to the 
Hungarian Diet. Not being permitted parliamentary 
expression of his ardent patriotic principles, he availed 
himself of the medium of the press, and upon the dissola- 
tion of the Diet, devoted himself to journalism. Partisan 
expression of liberal principles brought upon their author 
the resentment of the Central Government, which sen- 
tenced him, on charge of treason, to imprisonment for 
four years. When foreign war became imminent in 1840, 
Kossuth was released. The next year he was made editor 
of the principal organ of the liberal party,—The Pesth 
Journal. The opportunity thus afforded to advocate radi- 
cal reform was undertaken with renewed zest. Again 
Kossuth was censured by the government, and was forced 


BY 


to resign. The outbreak of the French Revolution incited 

Austria; Meternich was overthrown in Vienna, and 

Hungary became an independent province, granting alle- 

gience to the Emperor of Austria as Constitutional King 

only ; Kossuth was minister of finance in the new govern- 

ment. Reform movements advanced rapidly to a violent 

struggle that severed completely the allegiance between 

Hungary and the house of Austria. Kossuth was made 
governor of the new republic. Russia interposed at this 
juncture ; the Austrian monarchy was reéstablished and 
Kossuth was banished. Kossuth visited the United States 
in 1851-52 and endeavored to win the codperation of the 
United States government in renewing the war in Hun- 
gary. In this he failed, although his mission received 
much sympathy, and his eloquent speeches were applauded 
with enthasiasm. After further negotiations.on the con- 
tinent, which failed of execution, Kossuth made his home 
at Turin, where the remainder of his life was spent. His 
voluntary exile was enforced by a bill depriving him of 
the rights of citizenship. Literary work and scientific 
study occupied his last years. Many of the plans for re- 
form which Kossuth’s over zealous enthusiasm seemed to 
thwart have slowly and steadily established themselves, 
and Hungary is reaping many benefits from the self- 
sacrifice that seemed to be offered in vain. Recognition 
of this benefit was expressed in the civic honor paid by 
the city of Pesth, where the obsequies were performed. 

The following resolution was offered in the U. §. Sen- 
ate and was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States has heard with 
deep regret of the death of Louis Kossuth, the illustrious patriot - 
and lover of liberty ; formerly the guest of the Ame.ican people. 

Resolved, That the vice-president be requested to communicate 
the respectful condolence of the Senate to the family of the deceased. 

Earthquakes and their Measurement.—Scientific study 
of earthquakes and their phenomena has demonstrated 
several interesting facts in regard to the amount and 
direction of the velocity of a shock, its rate of variation, 
and the displacement of the earth resulting therefrom. 
Professor Ewing, who has made especial study of the 
characteristics of earthquakes both in Japan and in Calli- 
fornia, has drawn these conclusions: ‘‘ The motion of the 
ground usually begins with small tremors, and the maxi- 
mum does not occur for some seconds; the disturbance 
usually dies away more gradually than it began; the 
range, the period, and the direction of movement, are ex- 
ceedingly and irregularly variable during an earthquake ; 
even in destructive shocks the greatest displacement of 
the soil is only a few millimeters ; the period of the prin- 
cipal movement is usually from half a second to a second, 
the vertical motion is usually far less than the horizontal.” 

Professor Ewing’s investigations are verified by his 
perfection of the seisometer, an instrument for recording 
measurements of earthquakes. The principal feature 
of the seisometer consists of. pens attached at neutral 
equilibrium, consequently remaining stationary during 
the shock, and resting upon a revolving smoked-glass 
plate so placed as to be peculiarly subject to displacement 
by the first premonitory tremors. The most complex 
seisometer has been so carefully adjusted by mechanical 
device that it will record accurately and simultaneously 
the geographical directions of the motion of the earth, the 
lateral and vertical motion of each tremor, and the time 
of each. 


Notes.—Electrolyzed sea water has been found to be an effectual 
sanitary agent in destroying bacteria. Experiments have been made 
with complete success upon the Croton water of New York and the 
sewage system of the city of Havre. It has been found that rivers 
into which sewage empties may be purified by the same means, 

Surveys have been made in regard to a proposition to construct a 
trans-contioental railway connecting New York City with Buenos 
Ayres. The length is estimated to be 4,300 miles, and the expense 
$50,000 per mile inclusive, with a possibie estimate of $200,000,- 
000 for the whole work. 

A railroad is to be constructed which will ascend the Jungfrau 
by a spiral course to an elevation of 12,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. Thence passengers will be conducted by an elevator to 
the very summit. Electricity will be the power employed. 

After much debate, a treaty to promote mutual commercial inter- 
ests has been concluded between Germany and Russia. It is feared, 
however, that Rassia’s attitude is not entirely friendly, since the 
Czar has decreed that all privileges now enjoyed by the German 
colonists in southern Russia be gradually repealed, that the primary 
schools in the German districts be brought under the supervision of 
the ministry of education, and that al] instraction in German be 
suppressed. 

War in Brazil is brought to a nominal close by the capitulation 
of Admiral Gama and the surrender of the insurgent fleet at Rio 
Janeiro. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 5, 1894. 


Nationat Epucationat Association, Asbury Park 
N. x July 6-13. 


Don’r allow your ardor for psychological studies to 
blind you to the virtues of the work of the genius in 
other departments of thought. 


Tue school is distinctively, national as is neither the 
church nor the home, but it lacks the reverence of the 
charch and the personality of the home. 


Ir is more dangerous for a teacher to gossip than any 
person in the community He cannot be too guarded in 
what he says about any one in the district. 


“‘ Brut Nyx,” speaking of his teaching days, says: “I 
taught, partly because I heard it was a good route to the 
presidency, and partly because I needed money. It was 
fortunats that I did not need much.” 


THE school is not only to teach facts and processes, 
principles and methods, but it is to furnish “ momentum 
of mind and will.” It is to establish habits of thinking 
and acting. It will not make every child thoughtful ; all 
the forces of earth combined will not do that; it will not 
give every child a strong will, but it will raise the stan- 
dard of thought and choice with many of the pupils as it 
would not else have been raised. 


Ir was the boast of Athens that they were lovers of 
the beautiful, yet simple in their tastes; that they cul- 
tivated the mind without loss of manliness. It is true 
that the condition of society was radically different then 
from now, but that does not change the fact that now, as 
then, the love of the beautiful ought to tend to simplicity, 
and the cultare of the mind should tend to manliness 
these two erds should be arrived at by the school, and the 
aim should be steady and persistent. 


No one needs such culture and proficiency in the art of 
stating effectively what she desires to say as the teacher, 
and yet there is every temptation to neglect the cultiva- 
tion of this art. Children do not realize the distinction 
between a lucid, untechnical, exact, discriminating, con- 
densed statement on the part of the teacher, and an in- 
volved, technical, inexact, wandering statement. The 
child knows that there is a difference, but such is his loy- 
alty to his teacher that he invariably assigns to himself 
rather than to the teacher the difference in effect. The 
teacher has to say so much to an uncritical audience that, 
without great care, her statements are not ideal. Not in 
the rhetorical sense alone, but in the common sense, she 
needs to acquire the habit of saying what she has occasion 
to say, clearly, pointedly, briefly, with a discriminating 
choice of words. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee has made official announce- 
ment that the next meeting of the National Educational 
Association will be held at Asbury Park, N. J.; the 
National Council meeting, from July 6 to 10; and 
the general Association and Departments, from July 10 
to 13 inclusive, instead of July 17 to 20, as announced 
in the JouRNAL previously. Itis cause for rejoicing that 
the Trunk Line Association has granted the usual half 
rates, plus two dollars (the annual membership fee), and 
made the extension of tickets good for return to Septem- 
ber 1st. The Pennsylvania R. 8. Company has connec- 
tions which reach both St. Louis and Chicago, and, we 
understand, agrees to the one fare for the round trip from 
any station on its lines, and will collect and pay to the 
Association the $2.00 membership fee. However, we 
learn that from this arrangement that territory within 
two hundred miles of Asbury Park is excepted. But 
within this limit the regular tourist summer rate of one 
fare and one third is available, and this reservation will 
more than be made good to the N. E. A. by the guaran- 
tee of membership made by the school authorities of New 
Jersey and of New York City and State. In view of the 
lateness of the announcement, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that active preparations for the meeting should 
commence immediately. We hope to see the meeting a 
grand success. 

We are informed that the boarding houses and hotels 
at the famous seaside resort on the New Jersey coast 
have guaranteed excellent and ample accommodations at 
half regular rates. Farther announcements will be made 
from time to time that will interest teachers and friends 
who may wish to attend the meeting at Asbury Park. 


LANCASTRIANISM IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


In 1816-17 there was an industrial crisis in Philadelphia 
which attracted attention to the neglect of the poor chil- 
dren who were growing up unschooled, and who threatened 
tobe a burden upon the people. This was cause for 
general alarm. The result was the adoption of a meagre 
public school plan of the Lancastrian type, under the lead 
of Thomas Scattergood—“ what's in a name ?”’—who had 
previously organized “The Philadelphia Association of 
Poor Children.” 

In the year 1799, Joseph Lancaster, a poor youth of 
twenty, had opened a free school at his father’s house in 
Kent Street, Borrough Road, London, for the poor neg- 
lected children of the neighborhood. They came in such 
numbers that he could not personally instruct them, and 
so he adopted the “monitorial system” by means of 
which he taught the brightest children to teach the others, 
so that he gave his attention largely to helping or train- 
ing the monitors to teach. At times a thousand children 
flocked to his home for instruction. From this grew 
model schools and normal schools. Through the interest 
of King George III., Lancaster’s work became famous, 
and he was soon known as an “educator,” devoting several 
years to lecturing upon educational topics. 

When Philadelphia arranged for the public education 
of her poor children, Lancaster was sent for and employed 
to direct the work, which he did for five years. Several 
other towns in Pennsylvania, notably Newcastle, Columbia, 
and Lancaster adopted the method, and in the latter 
place it developed a genuine public school spirit, the first 
that America had known. This was contagious; within 
fifteen years it had leavened the influential thought 


of the state so that in 1834 the first modern American 
public school law of any consequence was passed by th, 
Pennsylvania Legislature. 


CAN SCHOOL EXPENSES BE LESSENREp> 


The expense of the schools presents questions that 
school men must face heroically in the near future. fy. 
pert teachers must have higher salariee, the schools must 
have many more books and much more apparatus. (py 
the other hand, money is to be appropriated for schools 
with greater caution. The politicians want the money 
for other purposes. Take the city of Boston for illustra. 
tion. For a term of years the schools have received 
about one fifth of all the appropriations, but for the past 
three years it has fallen short of this by about $100,000 
a year. Why? Where has that $100,000 gone? That 
money has gone to swell the street department, presum. 
ably to gratify the insatiable demands of the “ hungry 
and thirsty.” This remark has no reference to the ap. 
propriations of this year for the unemployed, but to the 
preceding three years. This is to be more and more the 
tendency, and only by the greatest wisdom and heroic 
activity can the schools retain their share of the public 
appropriations. 

In addition to this, all appropriations are secured 
with greater difficulty, The “hard times,” even though 
they should be short-lived, are to be an excuse, at least, 
for reduced taxation. The schools, therefore, are to need 
more money and are to get less. Circumstances may 
arise to check this tendency, but we are facing these 
prospects now. 

The qaestions, therefore, are: “ What are we to do 
about it?” ‘ How can the school expenses be curtailed 
without placing limitations upon the efficiency of the 
school?” ‘How can the salaries be increased upon a 
decreased appropriation ?” 

Whatever else is done, good teachers must be better 
pwid. The sooner this is realized the better. It is im- 
possible to keep the best talent in the profession and 
tempt better talent into it without substantial increase of 
remuneration. This presents conditions that call for ed- 
ucational statesmanship. 


MONKEY-PAIDOLOGY. 


Paidologistically speaking, Prof. R. L. Garner is an 
immense success. Some one has said that the place to 
begin the study of a boy is with his grandfather. Of 
course his great-great grandfather would be twice as val- 
uable a source of information, and his x-great grandfather 
would be x-times as valuable. Now Professor Garner 
has gone back of that, even, and has made a paidologis- 
tical study of the boy’s monkey-grandfather after the 
most approved modern system. 

Professor Garner has long been interested in the lan- 
guage of the monkey tribe. Years ago, while he was 
watching some monkeys in Lincoln Park, Chicago, he 
noticed that a big mandril which was in the cage seemed 
to inspire the smaller monkeys with intense fear. Then 
a small monkey emitted a peculiar exclamation. The 
others seemed to understand the signal, and got out of 
the mandril’s reach in a hurry. The keen-eyed professor 
wondered what the sentinal monkey had said. That the 
animal’s speech had been a warning couched in intelligent 
language he did not doubt. And there his investigation 
of the monkey speech began. 

For nearly two years he has lived in the wildest parts 
of equatorial Africa with the monkeys as his only com: 
panions. He carried with him the section of a wire ¢4g° 
which, when joined together, formed an enclosure aboat 
ten feet square. He set up his eage at the edge of 4 
tract of forest, which was the home of countless gorillas, 
dismissed all his followers, except a native boy, who acted 
as valet and water carrier, and sat down to wait for 4° 
opportunity to examine the big monkeys at close quarters. 

Here are some words which are selected from the 
monkey vocabulary, as Professor Garner understands ' 

W-h-0-0-e, meaning food, bananas, and the like. 

C-h-u-y, drink, water, milk. 

C-h-i, the sound used to attract attention, equivalent to 
the “Say,” or “ Look here ” ot every day parlance. 

E-g-e-k, the ery of alarm, meaning “ danger,” °F ® 
similar word, expressive of warning. 
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EDITOR’S TALK. 


I spoke some time since of the unreliability of official 
school statistics. Doctor Harris has recently called at- 
tention to this by saying that the reports indicate many 
more children of 6 years than of either 5 or 7, while 
those of ten years are fabulously numerous. In the 
census of 1880 there were reported 188,752 as 59 years 
of age, and 148,731 as 61, while there were 427,937 as 
60. Itis evident that many took 60 as a good number 
whether they were approaching it or had passed it. 
Statisties are difficult to reason from. 


President @. Stanley Hall of Clark University must 
be gratified with the recent advance in the cause of exper- 
imental psychology. He was the first American disciple 
of Prof. Wilhelm Wiindt, who opened the first psycho- 
|ugical laboratory (at Leipzig) in 1878. For some years 
he and Dr. J. McKay Cattle stood practically alone in 
this faith and practice in this country, but todsy there are 
twenty-five laboratories fully equipped or about to be 
established in connection with American universities. 


It is only six years since the first laboratory was started 
in this country, and already we are far in advance of 
Europe. The value of these laboratories is worth some 
$40,000, which is much more than all the other psycho- 
logical laboratories in the world. Oxford has only begun 
to talk about the possibilities, and Cambridge appropri- 
ated only $500 for its introduction. 


Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg of Freiburg, in Baden, was 
Wiiodt’s first prominent disciple in either hemisphere, 
and America is eminently fortunate in having him secured 
by Harvard University, where, with his European appa- 
ratus, he is experimenting and training a class of exper- 
imenters to whom American education will owe much. 
His courses in laboratory psychology at the Harvard 
Summer School means much to those who can only use 
the vacation for advanced study along these lines. 


Clark University, under Pres. G. Stanley Hall, has 
really the pioneer American laboratory, although Preei- 
dent Hall made a beginning at Johne Hopkins before 
coming to Worcester. The building itself was planned 
largely to give this department every facility, with three 
rooms specially adapted to such experiments. 


THE SCHOOLS AMERICAN. | 


Whenever a battle was to be fought General Grant had 
every commander set his watch by his own. His watch 
was the time piece for his department in the eve of every 
battle, every officer was to keep time with him. The 
public school has little to fear from any source if only it 
be trae to the American idea. No other element of the 
life of this mighty nation is so majestic as its public 
school idea. It is not a system, but it is a national idea, 
grander and more potent than any system could be. The 
security and vigor of this idea depends upon the distinct- 
ness with which it is kept before the people. 

In thirty years this country has quadrupled the accum- 
ulated wealth of the first two hundred and fifty years, 
while every ten years adds almost one third to our entire 
population. The America of today has little in common 
with that of yesterday, and it is not easy to estimate its 
tomorrow. The proportion of children is greater than 
that of the adults in each succeeding decade. There are 
now tens of millions of children to be educated by the 
schools of the land. Nearly half a hundred states and 
territories with their rapidly increasing wealth and popu 
|\tion are anxiously looking to the leaders for the standard 
time. They want the American school idea by which to 
set their educational time pieces. 

It is not entirely clear what the American idea is to be. 
We know what it was with our fathers ; we know what it 
is in some localities ; but the most that we know of its 
future is that it must be American. It looks very much 
as though we might not permanently have a school system 
for the sake of teaching the old-time subjects alone in the 
old-time way. We are to have the child taught for the 
child's sake, with a view to manhood and womanhood ; 
we are to have no teaching for ideal ‘ mental discipline,” 
but rather a genuine discipline through teaching ; we are 
to have little or nothing of the “things that ought to be 
useful,” but rather the things that are usefal. 


The forces are already at work which will so modify 


the public school as to cause the child to be so taught the 
essential facts, processes, and methods as to make the free 


school more indispensable than ever. The school will 
first of all develop manhood, industry, and patriotism. 
It will teach the child to make the most of himself in 
harmony with his associates for the good of the country. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


Women Cannor Vore ror Sonoon CoMMISSIONERS IN 
New York. 


The Court of Appeals of New York has decided that 
women cannot vote for school commissioners in that state, 
holding unconstitutional the statute of 1892, which pro- 
vides that ‘‘all persons, without regard to sex, who are 
eligible to the office of school commissioner, and have the 
other qualifications now required by law, shall have the 
right to vote for school commissioner in the various com- 
missioner districts of the state.” The question was pre- 
sented by a Mrs. Matilda J. Gage, registering in the third 
election district, town of ‘Manlius,—legal proceedings 
being instituted to compel the board of inspectors to re- 
move her name from the register. Under the constitu- 
tion of the state of New York, no woman has the right to 
vote for constitutional officers because the franchise is 
conferred explicitly upon “male citizens.” But it was 
contended that school officers, including school commis- 
sioners, are not such constitutional officers. That is true 
and only true, says the court, of the officers of the school 
district, as the fundamental unit of the school system. 
The trustees of such a district are the authorized business 
managers of the school within its boundaries, and the leg- 
islature has always assumed, and been permitted to 
assume, the right to determine who might vote for such 
trustees, and what qualifications should or should not be 
requisite and necessary. To that class of school officers 
entrusted with the government and control of the simple 
district by itself alone, and within its own boundaries, the 
constitutional provisions before referred to have never 
been applied. | 

On the other hand, there is a distinct class of school 
officers, which are those of superintendents over a larger 
or smaller number of such units aggregated, and the latter 
are, and always have been, as clearly either town or 
county officers as the former have not been. The cases 
cited from other states do not go far enough to support 
the argument in favor of the right of women to vote for 
school commissioners, as town or county officers. In the 
Michigan case of Bells vs. Barr, the question was over 
the election of a school-district trustee. In the Kansas 
case of Wheeler vs. Brady, the controversy concerned a 
school-district treasurer. In the Nebraska case of State 
vs. Cones, the voting was at a school-district meeting. In 
the Illinois case of Plummer vs. Yost, the election was of 
members of the board of education. And the Opinion of 
the Justices (115 Massachusetts 603) related to the right 
of a woman to be a member of a school committee. 
When, however, the question arose in Kansas, not of 
voting at the school-district meeting, but for a county 
superintendent of schools, the coart deemed it almost too 
clear for argument that a woman could not vote for the 
latter officer. A constitutional convention may take away 
the barrier which excludes the claimed right of women to 
vote for school commissioners, but until that is done the 
court holds that it must enforce the law as it is written, 
and above interpreted. 

ConsTRUCTION OF ConTRACTsS OF RE-EMPLOYMENT.— 
Where a janitor, who made the lowest bid to take care of 
a school building, was hired for an indefinite period, a 
condition of the contract being that he should be retained 
“‘ during such time as he faithfully performs the duties of 
his position satisfactorily to the board, and no longer,” 
and was for a number of successive years thereafter re- 
employed “ for the ensuing year,” the Supreme Court of 
Michigan holds, in the case of Laughlin vs. School Dis- 
trict No. 17 of the City of Jackson, recently decided, that 
he was hired by the year, and was entitled to recover for 
the balance of a year entered upon, after his wrongful 
dismissal. If, however, the original provision had con- 
tinued to form a part of the contracts of re-employment, 
the board might have discharged the janitor whenever, in 
its judgment, he failed to perform his duties to its satis- 
faction, and in that case the board’s judgment would be 


conclusive, and, if exercised in good faith, could not be 
questioned. In the absence of any express provision in 
the contract upon that subject the board would have the 
undoubted right to discharge the janitor for neglected 


duty. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The president of the University of Wisconsin has offered three 
prizes for the best three college songs written by the students of the 
university. 

The students of Chicago University have formed a ‘‘ Students’ 
Exprees Company,’’ incorporated under the state law, with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. 

Japan has two national educational associations, with a total 
membership of cver 10,000. The majority of the members are 
university graduates. 

Dr. Jerome Allen has resigned as Dean of the School of Peda- 
gogy of the University of the City of New York, and has been made 
professor emeritus. 

A noteworthy feature of Teachers’ Day at the Mid-winter Fair 
was the appearance of the venerable John C. Pelton, the first 
public school teacher of California, who for many years did good 
service to the state in various responsible positions in the school 
department. 

The number of school libraries is rapidly increasing, and interest 
in them is wide-spread. State Supt. E. B. Prettyman of Maryland 
has recently compiled and published for distribution among the 
officers and teachers of the public schools of that state a List of 
Books for Public School Libraries of the State of Maryland. The 
list is arranged under three general heads, namely: (1) Books 
suitable for primary grades; (2) books suitable for grammar school 
grades; (3) books suitable for high school grades. Under the first 
head the subject divisions are Fiction and Miscellaneous; under the 
second and third, History, Biography, Travels, Science, and Nat- 
ural History, Fiction, Poetry, and Miscellaneous. A list of refer- 
ence books and one of professional books for teachers are added. 

The Plymouth (Mass.) School of Applied Ethics sends out a 
most attractive prospectus for its session beginning July 12, ’94. 
The instruction in the department of economics will be especially 
valuable. The lecturers who constitute the faculty of the depart- 
ment of economics are as follows: Henry C. Adams, Ph.D, director, 
University of Michigan; John B. Clark, A.M., Amherst College ; 
Richmond Mayo-Smith, Ph.D., Colambia College; E. Benjamin 
Andrews, LL.D., Brown University; Franklin H. Giddings, A.M., 
Bryn Mawr College; Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D., Cornell Univer- 
sity; and KE. R. L. Gould, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. The 
complete program of all the departmests, when ready, will be 
mailed to any person sending name and address to the secretary of 
the school, 8. Burns Weston, 118 South Twelfth Street, Phila- 
delphia, 


THIS AND THAT. 


Miss not the occasion ; by the forelock take 
That subtle power, the never-halting time, 
Lest a mere moment's putting off should make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime. 
— Wordsworth, 


The death is reported of the novelist Mrs. Jane G. Austin, whose 
popular stories of the Forefathers’ settlement and life at Plymouth 
have endowed colonial history with living interest. : 

The little adobe church where Ramona and Alessandro, charac- 
ters in Helen Hunt Jackson’s Ramona, were married, and Father 
Ubach, the kind-hearted old priest who performed the ceremony, 
are objects of interest to visitors to Sau Diego, Cal. 

Russia has about seven handred women physicians. 

A young man ambitious for success wrote to Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes asking four questions. The reply was: 

1. A young man of good taste and good principles may safely go 
to see a good actor in a good play. 

2. The best three books ? The Bible, Shakespeare’s plays, and 
a good dictionary, say Worcester or Webster. 

3. To obtain “real enccess’’ ? Real work; concentration on 
some usefal calling adapted to his abilities. 

4. Shall he smoke? Certainly not. It is liable to injare the 
sight, to render the nerves unsteady, to enfeeble the will, and en- 
slave the nature to an ipjarious habit likely to stand in the way of 
duty to be performed. Yours very truly, 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

A characteristically playful note of Thackeray is printed by his 
kinsman, Mr. Francis St. John Thackeray, in the July Temple Bar. 
It is as follows: ‘‘4 May. How dy do, my dear old Davus? 
Read the Cornhill Magazine for May ; the article, ‘ Little Scholars,’ 
is by my dear old fat Anny. She sends you her love, so does Minny. 
We're going out to drive. We've got two hosses iu our carriage 
now. The Magasine goes on increasing, and how much do you 
think my next twelye months’ earnings and receipts will be if I 
work ? £10,000! Cockadoodleooloodle. We are going to spend 
4,000 in building a new house on Palace Green, Kensington. We 
have our health. We have brought Granny and G. P. to live at 
Brompton Crescent, close by us, and we are my dear old Davus’s 
Faithful, W. M., A. I. & H.M.T.” “Strange it is,’ adds Mr 
St. John Thackeray, in concluding his interesting reminiscences, 


‘*that if Thackeray were now alive he would still be only eighty- 
one, or two years younger than Tennyson when he died and than 


Gladstone is now. But I remember his saying to me, after finish- 
ing one of his books, ‘I have taken too many crops out of the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this Saperemens are requested to send 
enbir correct names dnd addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, a ow know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


CONTINENTAL MONEY. 


BY PROF, JOHN FISKE. 
[For the History Class.) 


The condition of American finance in 1780 was simply horrible. 
The “greenback’’ delusion posseesed people’e minds even more 
strongly then than in the days following our Civil War. Pelatiah 
Webster, the ablest pclitical economist in America at that time, a 
thinker far in advance cf his age, was almost alone in insisting 
upon taxation. The popular feeling was expressed by a delegate 
in Congress who aked, with uaspeskable acorn, why he should 
vote to tax the people, when a Philadelpbia printivg-press could 
turn out money by the bushel. But indeed Congress had no power 
to lay any tax, save through requisitions upon the state govern- 
ments. There seemed to be no alternative but to go on iseuing the 
money, which many people glorified as the ‘‘safest possible cur- 
rensy,’’ besause, ‘‘ no one cauld take it out of the country.’ As 
Webster traly eaid, the country had suffered more from this cause 
than from the arms of the enemy. At theend of the year 1778, the 
paper dollar was worth sixteen cents in the Northern States and 
twelve in the South. Early in 1780 its value had fallen to two 
cents, and before the end of the year it took ten paper dollars to 
make acent. In October, Indian corn sold wholesale in Beaton 
for $150 a bushel, butter was $12 a pound, tar $90 sugar $10, beef 
$8, oc ff-e $12, and a barrel of flour cost $1575. Samuel Adems 
paid $2,000 for a hat and snit of clothes. The money soon ceased 
to circulate, debts could not be collected, and there was a general 
prostration of credit. To say that a thiog was ‘‘not worth a Con- 
tinental’’ became the strongest possible expression of contempt. 
A barber in Philadelphia papered his shop with bills, and a dog 
was led up and down the streets, smeared with tes, with this ur- 
happy money sticking all over him,—a sorry substitute for the 
golden: fleeced sheep of the old Norselegend. Save from the scanty 
pittance of gold which came from the French alliance, from the 
little foreign commerce that was left, and from trade with the 
British army itself, the country wae without any circulating medium. 
In making its requieition upon the States, Congress resorted to a 
measure which reminds one of the barbaric ages of barter. Instead 
of asking for monew requested the States to send in their ‘‘ specific 
supplies of pork, flour and rice, salt aod hay, tobscco and rom.”’ 
The finances of what was eo soon to become the richest of nations 
were thus managed on the principle whereby the meagre ealaries 
of country clergymen in New Engiand ueed to beeked ont. It might 
have been called a continental system of donation parties.’’—At- 
lantic Monthly. 


SPOON LORE, 


Apropos of the spoon crsza, the following from Worthington’s 
Magazine will be of interest : 


Spoons have been ia use for many centuries, In early times it 
was the fashion for ladies and gentlemen to have their own spoons 
and spoon case, which they carried with them wherever they went. 
Two hundred years ago we find frequent msntion in the newspapers 
of a ‘lost case containing a koife, fork, and silver spoon.” The 
spoon was usually described as bearing the crest of the owner upon 
the bandle, or a picture of the blessed Virgin. The ‘apostle 
spoons ’’ were a dozen of these silver implements. each containing 
an image of one of the apostles in relief upon its handle, sometimes 
with and sometimes without his name. If the name was omitted 
there was usually some emblem of the worthy supposed to be rep- 
resented on the spoon. In case emblems were used iostead of 
names, St. James would be attired as a pilgrim; St. Jude was usu- 
ally pictured with a clab, the emblem of his martyrdom, or with a 
boat, to show his occupation; St. Simon with a saw, because he 
was sawn asunder, and generally with an added oar, to show his 
earlier tastes. The use of these spoons as gifts from godparents to 
godchildren dates back nearly 500 years. When the giver was too 
poor to present the whole twelve he gave one spoon with the image 
of the patron saint after whom the child was named or to whom he 
was dedicated or who was the patron saint of the donor, not always 
in such cases an apostle. The images of the four evangelis's were 
often thus used, the spoons being called ‘* apos:le spoons,’’ althoogh 
all were not apostles in the usual meaning of the word. Shake- 
speare, in ‘‘ Henry ViII,”’ when Cranmer declares himself uowor- 
thy of being sponsor to the young princess, makes the king reply, 
¥: Come, come, my Lord, you'd spare your spoons,”’ in plain aliu- 
sion to the gift expected on such occasions. The earliest notice we 
fiad in print of this form of spoon is an entry on the book of the 
Stationers’ Company made in the year 1500. It is this entry: A 
pycture o ohn, owing ‘apostle s il 
known at that early day, 


THE ORIGIN OF BLIZZARD. 


Dr. Samuel A. Green of Boston has recently made an interesting 
discovery regarding the word “ blizzard.” According to the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, the word originated apparently on our Atlantic 
coast, and at first meant a general discharge of guns or a rattling 
volley; thence it was carried to the West, and in 1880-81 came 
into general use with the meaniog now commonly attached to it. It 
seems to have been used in this sense as early as 1860 by a Western 
paper, and with its other significance was known to “‘ longshoremen 
in 1847. Mr. Green. however, has discovered, in The Massachusetts 
Guzette for Nov 4, 1765, mention of the “ Ship Blizard ”’ (‘he word 
being spelled with one z). This seems to show that the word was 
in uee prior to the present century, and the fact that it was need as 
the name of a ship indicates that it originated among seafaring folk. 
It seems, too, that the word appeared in an American book in 1866, 
the book being Prison Life of J-ffersom Davis,” by De. John J. 
Craven, in which this sentence is found; © He had ridden right in 
on the top of the 6th Connecticut R giment, and our boys gave him 
what we called a Tribune, Feb. 20, 94. 


Swansea, Bristol County, Mass., as early as 1820, bat in a different 
sense from any of those cited in Th: Century Dictionary. The 
“s i ‘Tarkish blizzard,’’’ was used synony- 
ish’’ bad in this connection is not obvious, = 
at thet waa one of the largest shipbuilding cen- 
ters in New England. Possibly the phrase was introdaced by = 
chantmen from the neighboring town of Warren, who traded largely 


Eastern countries. 
Let GARDNER, Stamford, Conn, 


DEAN STANLEY AT RUGBY. 


From The Life of D.an Stanley we take his accouat when a boy 
of fourteen, and a Ragbean of a year’s standing, of his winning the 
prize for an essay on Sicily and its Revolutions. 


‘Dear Mary, dear good people at home... . I have got the 
priza. I can scarcely believe it while I tell you! 
account of it... . 1 was sitting at breakfast in my stady, half 
through my fist cup of tea. The door barst open, and a friend of 
mine appeared breathless with haste. I trembled, and after talk- 
ing about one who was likely to get it, he said: ‘ You have got it. 
I did not eat very mach more. ... . I was very, very glad, bat 
still I thought it might have been a mistake. . . . On the same 
afternoon, aa I was ruoning home from school, a cry of * Stanley to 
Dr. Arnold’ reached my ears. I turned, and bursting throngh the 
outetretched arms, and ‘ You have got it,’ stood before Dr. Arnold. 
He said he congratalated me on having gained the prizs Oa! 
what a moment! and when I came out, such a shakiog of hands, 
and congratulatioas! There is a Garman sentenca which we had in 
oar lesson the other day, which is: ‘ My heart langhs in my body. 
That is jast my feeling.” 

His Ragby life was a series of extraordinary triamphs. He was, 
moreover, what a successfal student is not always, extremely popu- 
lar. This is the more remarkable, considering his total inaptitude 
for games. Hischaracter and plack, however, made him as popa- 
lar with the boys as he was with the masters, and one cannot resist 
a glow of sympathy, even at this distance of time, as one reads his 
account of Dr. Arnold’s can so his last great day at school, after 
he had won the Balliol Scho ip: 

‘* When I went up for the last of my six prizes, Dr. Arnold stood 
up acd ssid: ‘ Stanley, I have now given you from this place every 
prizs that can be given, and I cannot let it pass without thanking 
you thas publicly for the honor you have reflected upon the school, 
not only within these walls, but even already at the university. 
The applause was great, and so ended my Ragby career with the 
moat glorious hour I have ever had. 


OUR FOREFATHERS ON FOOTBALL. 


Apropos of the crusade egainst football and of what is said for 
this college pastime, call attention to eome old comments on the 
sport. In Sir Thomas Elyot’s ‘‘ Boke named the Governour’’ 
(1531), after describing various games profi:able for exercise, he 
says: 

‘* Verily as for two the laste be to be utterly objected of al noble 
men, in like wise foote balle wherein is no-thinge but beastly farie 
and extreme violence; whereof proceedeth harte, and consequently 
raacour and malice do remaine with them that be wounded; where- 
fore it is to be put in perpetual silence’’ (I[., p. 295). 


King James I., in commending athletic exercises to his eon, says, 
in the ‘‘ Basilikon Doron’? : 


“ IT debarre all rough and violent exercise, as the foot ball, meeter 
for laming than making able the users thereof.’’ 


Carew, in his ‘‘ Survey of Cornwall’’ (1602), describes ‘‘ Harl- 
ing,’’ which seems to be the modern football, as ‘‘ a play verily 


both rade and rongh.’’ He adds: 

** The ballin this play may be compared to an infernal spirit, 
for whosoever catcheth it, fareth straightways like a madman, 
struggling and fighting with those who go about to hold him... . 
I cannot well resolve whether I should more commend this game 
for the manhood and exercise, or condemn it for the boisterousness 
and harm which it begetteth ; for as on the one side it makes their 
bodies strong, hard, nimble, and puts a courage into their hearts to 
mest an enemy in the face, so on the other part it is accompanied 
with many dangers, some of which do ever fall on the players’ 
share; for proof whereof, when the hurling is ended, you shall see 
them retiring home as from a pitched battle, with bloody pates, 
bones broken and out of joint, and such bruises as serve to shorten 
their days; yet all in good play, and never attorney nor coroner 
troubled for the matter.’’ N. M., in The Nation. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1, What is the oldest table in the world ? 
Ans. The multiplication table. 
2. Why is the emblem of the United States more enduring than 
that of France, England, Ireland, or Scotland ? 

Ans. The‘ Lilv’’ may fade and ite leaves decay, 

The ‘* Rose’’ from its stem may sever, 

The ‘‘ Shamrock and ‘‘ Thistle” may pass away, 

Bat the *‘ Stars’’ will shine forever. 
3. Where can one always find happiness ? 
Ars. In the dictionary, 
4. What word of three syllables combines in it twenty-sig letters ? 
Ans Alphabet. 
5. Who are the two largest ladies in the United States ? 
Ans. Miss Ouri and Mrs. Sippi. 

— Educational Gazette, N. Y. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


—To “L A. W.’: (1) The Sculpture Society was formed 
sometime in 1893. (2) Its benefits are open not only to sculptors 
but to stone-cutters, wood-carvers, bronze-founders, cermic artiste, 
cabinet makers, and workers in metal of every description. J. 


—To“M.M’’s The lines,— 


“Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
He is a fool his whole life long’ — 


are found on the walls of the ‘ Luther Room,” occupied by Luther 
daring his concealment at the Wartburg, in the year 1521, and he 


Sir; The word “‘ blizzard’’ was commonly used in the town of ia usually said to be the author of the couplet, Bat this is only a 


Now for the- 


'egend. The facts are as follows: In the “ Wandsbecker Bote,» 
(a newspaper published in the town of Wandebeck), 1775, No, "5, 
appeared a Divise to a Poet 

Dir wiinsch’ ich Wein und Midchenkass, 

Und deinem Kiepper Pegaeus 

Die Krippe stets voll Futter! 

Wer nicht licbt Wein, Weib und Gesang, 

Der bleibt ein Narr sein Lebenlang, 

Sagt Doktor Martin Luther. 

These verses had been written by Joh. Heinrick Vors. Ty, 
poet, at that time, had been elected as professor for the gymnasium 
in Hamburg, But when it became known that he had made Lather 
the author of those lines, the appointment was withdrawn at once, 

The couplet is no older than 119 years, and it is nearly 350) year 
since Luther died. A. H. SCHOEDE Concordia, Mo, 


— Why was the ‘‘ War of the Roses” so called ? S. 


Because the two contesting parties had adopted roses as their 
badges, the Yorkists having chosen the white rose, and the Lan. 
castrians the red. 


Where ie Obee-Ammergaa? 0. Manchester, Cr. 
A village in Bavaria. 


— 


— Is the following sentence grammatically correct: ‘ These 
publications are the only directories of all the charches, of all the 
institations, of all the trade, and of all the industry that is in the 
city.’ The concluding clause modifies churches. institutions. trade 
and industry, and not directories. F. F., Scitico, Conn. 

OF ‘all the industry’ is a mere summary of the churches, in- 
stitutions, and trade, the verb should be singular, bat to indicate 
this something (like “‘in fact ’’) should be inserted before “of all 
the industry,’’ to prevent theambiguity. If ‘‘ Of all the industry” 
means something in addition to what has been enumerated, the verb 


should be plural. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the De ent of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


(44) A lies 2 times out of 3, B speaks the trath 2 times oat of 
3, and C is an unconscious liar who professes to B that he voted the 
Republican ticket, and B ‘' gave away”’ this profession to A who 
pablished in the Herald how C voted. According to the Herald 
what ticket is C most likely to have voted ? 

DousTFOL, Paris, Tex. 
Solution by the Editor. 

Since C is an unconscious liar, his statements are equally (ikely to 
be false or true. Again, since B lies } of what he says and A ;, 
the probability that C did not vote the Republican ticket is | < } 
= %. Consequently the probability that C voted the Republican 
ticket is 1 = 4. Therefore, according to the Herald, C is moat 
likely to have voted the Republican ticket. 


(55) By W. F. D., Fort Worth, Tex.—Prove that if two 
chords of a circle intersect at right angler, the sum of the squares 
on the segments = the square on the diameter. 


Proof by “‘Hrawatua,” Lawrence, Kan. 


DP 


Let AB and CD be the intersectiug chords; then, obviously, 
(CE )* + (ZB)? = (BC)? = (DF)*... (1), 
and (AE )? + (ED)? =(DA)?.. . (2). 
Since BF is drawa parallel to CD, the angle ABF is righ! and 
AF ia a diameter of the circle Taerefore, by adding (1) and (2), 
(CE)? + (EB)? + (AE)? + (ED)? = (DF)’ 
+ (DA)? =(AF)?... (8). QED. 
Correctly demonstrated by %. A. Hanover, 
WILLARD, North Attleboro, Mass ; and othe:s. 
(56) By A.C. G., St. Paul, Minn—Given the equations 
ax? + bry + cy? =d... (1), 
bz? + cry + ay? =d... (2); 
to find the values of x and y. 
Solution by the Editor. 
Subtracting (2) from (1), factoring, ete., 
(z — y)[(a — b)x — (ec —a)y] 
a—b 


andy= x. 


Pg d(c — a)? 

and y? d(a b)? (6). 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


REEK Primer. By William R. Harper 
and Clarence F we York: American Book Co. 
416 0 en president of Chicago University, collaborating 
sth Professor Castle of the same ivstitution to facilitate the first 

with of study of Greek by the inductive method, has prepared an 

Inductive Greek Primer. The principles of this method have been 

et forih in the Inductive Method previously issued by the same 
sathoritios. The Primer is adapted to younger pupile than the 

Method ; its leseoos are shorter, ite notes more copious; its lessons 

joclade the first eight books only of the Anabasis. 

The first half o. the book contains all the necessary 

adjunct. The exercises are simple, bat thorough. As soon as 

soffisient facility has been acquired, the sentences for translation 

ive place to the text of the Anabasis. Oral as well as written ren- 
ahs of English into Greek is made a feature. Parallels between 
the principles of Greek and Latin are noted. The exercises of the 

Primer prepare the pupil to proceed with the Composition, by the 

game authors The text of the eight books upon which the lessons 

are based is appended in entirety. Thus opportanity is given to 
confirm the pupil’s acquirements and to establish his self-reliance. 

The introduction and the appendix contain many valaable features. 


@ 


AmertcAN History Learuets. No. 13. Coronado's 
Journey to New Mexico and the Greek Plains —1549-42. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by George Parker Winship. 15 pp. 
Price, 10 centa. 

The American History Leafiete bagin their third year with an 
increased number of pages aad a@ stiff paper cover, ia place of the 
simple leaflet form of the previous numbers. Already containing 
twice the matter origiaally vontemplated by the editors, the extent 
to which achools and colleges are using the leaflets justifies the pub- 
lishers in promising to make futare numbers half as large again. 

The current number contains two of the accounts given by the 
Spaniards who first explored the Pueblo country of the Southwest 
and the great Buffalo Plains to the eastward. 

The prospective numbers for this year will include the various 
plans for colonial union, proposed between 1690 and 1776, the doo- 
amente illustrating the territorial development of the United States, 
President Lincoln’s Inaugurals, the Virginia and Kentucky Reso- 
lasicns, and the Appeal of the Independent Democrats of 1854, 


ALGEBRA FOR Brainyers. By W. F. Bradbury and G. 


E Emery. Boston: Thompson, Brown & Co. Price, 60 ots. 

The grammar echools will have no excuse for not enriching them- 
selves 80 far as suitable text-booksare concerned. Publishers have 
early :cented the demand for elementary books from which to 
teach. The interesting question in such a case always is, ‘' Will 
the elementary book be prepared by the skillfal authors of higher 
books, or by those who will make their new work the beginning of 
their new work the beginning of their career asauthors?’’ In this 
instance the elementary book is produced by two skillful authors of 
higher algebras who are at the same time successful teachers. 

This at least is settled, that few schools will use the higher text- 
books in the elementary grades. The books must be focussed for 
grammar grade work, and this has been done by Messrs. Bradley 
& Emery. It is so planned as to give the child a useful knowledge 
und good training if he does not continue his studies, and at the 
same time to prove no waste of time if he takes a secondary school 
course, 


GramMATICAL By James F. Willis. Phila- 
delphia: The Author. Boston: New England Publishing Co. 
Paper. 529. 41 pp. Price, 25e. 

The question of the importance of technical English grammar is 
moot; nevertheless it is certain that a correct use of the English 
langnage, both in writing and in speaking, cannot be developed 
without freqasnt drill based upon a clear understanding of fanda- 
mental priociples. [t is mot the memorizing of rules, but their 
application to every-day talking and writing that is essential. An 
excellent manaal for euch drill has been prepared by James F. 
Willis, anthor of ‘' Practical Ponctuation,” ‘‘ Capital Letters,” 
2.000 Drill Sentenoes,’”’ etc. This new manual is primarily a 
drill book, The cautions, grouped according to the parts of apeech, 
are clearly stated. Thirty-o-e exercises, giving numerous examples 
of the application of each caution, followed by a review upon each 
‘art of speech. A general review follows, which tests both the 
jadgment and the knowledge of the pupil. Grammatical Cautions 
18 * “ whose faithfal use will make the pupil keen, correct, and 
caretul, 


Tae German Decienstons, SIMPLIFIRD AND SYMBOL- 
IZED. By William A. Wheatley. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
53 pp., 4¢x6$. Price, paper, 25 ots. 

The German Declension is designed to assist the pupil over that 
Bridge of Sighs of Garman Grammar—the declensions—by making 
the way as short and direct as possible. Before memorizing the 
declension forma, the attention of the pupil is directed to note the 
comparisons and differentiations of case form, combining wherever 
possible. The letter Y, upright for the masculine and neater forms, 
inverted for the feminine formas, is used to diagram the case endings. 
The adjsctive declensions are summarized under five divisions, all 
depending direetly upon the declension of the definite article der, 
die, das. The divisions are headed: The Der Declension, The 
Guien Exception, The Mein Exception, The Companion Der De- 
clension, The Companion Mein Exception. One chapter is de- 
voted to the declensions of nouns, and these are ranged as regards 
the modifications of the singalar under two divisions,—The S De- 
slession and The N Declension. The declensions of the demon- 
srative, the interrogative, and the pronouns are presented 
‘n the same manner; the foundation of the demonstrative and the 
‘oterrogative pronouns is illustrated, and comparison is drawn be- 
‘ween the article and the demonsteative, originally identical. Fi- 
cally, a tabular review is given of all the declensions, with their 
‘ccompanying diagrams. The manual is intended to be used in 
connection with the grammar, not in place of it, and in such use it 
will be found to be practical and efficient. 


STUDI AND Norges IN PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 
Vol. IL. Boston: Ginn & Co. 220 pp. Price, $1.50. 
whe leading contribution to the second volame of the Studies and 
‘\otes published under the direction of the Modern Lavguage De- 
rertments of Harvard University, isan elaborate analysis of the 
wrnene of Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women, by Dr. John M. 
na The work, which bas been done with the atmost care and 
gee is arranged in form to render the results of most 
M, ae to other students of early English. For the other papers, 
W. Carruth has collected the expressions of 
a feeling in historical and poetical literature from the middle 
-. Pye: tenth century to the time of Walther von der Vogelweide, 
tn — results must be of great interest to all who are interested 
nt ® early life of nations and the beginnings of a naticnal con- 
‘cusness. Prof. E. S. Sheldon continues the notes, which formed 


so valuable a part of tha first volume, upon the names of the letters, 
giving some additional light upon a subject which must attract the 
attention of all philological students. W. Henry Schofield throws 
some light upon the source and history of the Seventh Novel in the 
Seventh Day in the Decameron; Raymond L. Weeks reports his 
success in recording the soft palate movements in speech: Prof. A. 
R. Marsh contributes a note on El Tirano Castigado of Lope de 
Vega; S:fior Risfio offers an interpretation of an elaborately 
figured Spanish Altar Frontal; and Prof. Kuno Frauke calls at- 
tention to one of the possible Renaissance influences of interest to 
the student of Faust. The whole volume offers most conclusive 
testimony to the value and interest of the work which is being done 
by the students of the modern language and their literature at our 
oldest university. 


Apvertisers’ Hanpy Guipe. Compiled and Poblished 
by Bates & Morse Adver'ising Agency, New York. 766 pp., 
4} x6}. Flexible covers. Price, $2.00. 

The tenth issue of the Advertisers’ Handy Guide is indeed a 
book of the century—progressive, up-to-the-times, opportune. All 
desirable features of previous issues, of arrangement, statistics of 
circulation of all prominent daily and weekly journals, the group- 
ing of special publications, are reproduced in the present volume. 
The principal change is in the careful revision which establishes 
the authority of the handy volume 


Scuerre.’s EKKEHARD. Edited by Carla Wenckebach. 
Boston: Heath & Cc. Clotb,5x 7. 235 pp. Price, .75. 
Ekkehard, a8 an historical novel presents a study of the tenth 

century in a way that is both instructive and entertaining. In 
literary value it ranks as a masterpiece of modern German prose. 
Preparing for this work the author established himself at the 
Monastery of St. Gall adjacent to Lake Constance, not alone for 
the study of material which the chronicles of the Monastery library 
afforded, but that he might become imbued with the very nature 
of the country he portrayed' There the old associations lived again, 
and the author chronicled them rather as a witness than as an his- 
torian. The mannerisms of the author are an interesting study of 
modifications of German ogy. 

This edition has been adapted to the student’s use by Carla 
Wenckeback, professor of German language and literature at 
Wellesley College. It is carefully abbreviated and annotated. 
Tue Moncasket Mystery. By Sidney Marlow. Phil- 

adelphia: The Penn Pab. Co. 374 pp. Cloth. 

Boys crave tales of adventure, and will have them without dis- 
crimination, and wise is that teacher or parent who provides the 
restless young mind with such healthful ani entertaining fiction as 
comes from the pen of Sidney Marlow. This aathor, alive to the 
fact that youthful readers exjoy heroes as young as themselves, in 
Tom Hardy and his solution of the Moncasket mystery presents a 
thoroughly manly and gritty boy. The excitement of a ball game, 
a big fire, the detective work of unravelling the ‘‘ mystery,’’ the 
attempted kidnapping of Robert Bray, are faacinatingly pictured 
in text and illustration. 


Tue Mopern Reames. By Hippolyte Adolphe Taine. 
Translated by John Darand. Vol. Il. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 297 pp. Price, $2 50. 

The worth of Mu Taine’s great work upon the origins of :con- 
temporary France is 20 well recognized by students of modern Ku- 
ropean history, political, economic, and sociological, and Mr. 
Darand has so thoroughly proved his competence for the task of 
rendering this work available to English readers, that there is little 
need to do more than call attention to the recent publication of the 
second volume of the Modern Régime, completing the works as left 
by the author of the contents of thia volame. Book six is of most 
interest to the students, who include all practitioners, it ia pre- 
sumed, of education and teaching. Here M. Taine reviews with 
usual care avd ekill the beginnings and growth of the system of 
public instruction, which bears so clearly the marks impressed upon 
it by Napoleon and by the system and ideale for which he stood. 
This story of the development of a century, most significant of the 
career which the French people have been steadily and slowly pur- 
suing doring the century, in spite of the turmoil and confusion of 
dynasties and constitutions, cannot be outlined here, bat the ex- 
pression of the result of state education is worth noting. ‘‘ The 
principal and final effort ie the, growing disparity between educa- 
tion and life... through artificial stimulation and mechanical 
cramming, through over work, without any consideration of the 


future, . . . of the duties of the complete man, . . . of the human 
struggle in which to defend himself or keep erect he must be fully 
armed, equipped, drilled, and hardened; . . . our schools do not 
furoish . . . that solid good sense, strong will, and steady nerves.’’ 
There is much that American pedagogy has to learn from the ex- 
perience of France; but in good part France is a warning as well 
asanexample. Those organizing our schools and their curricula 
must consider with much attention what France has to offer, but 
those who are applying the organization in practice may with equal 
profit consider what the experiments of a century of education by 
the French government have taught. 


Tue Srrike at SHane’s. Boston: American Humane 

Society. Paper, 91 pp. Price, 10 cents. 
” The American Humane Society hes published in the interests of 
damb animals a sequel to Black Beauty, entitled The Strike at 
Shane's. This story illustrates the abuses to which farm animals 
ace subjected by a careless, thoughtless master, whose only regard 
for bis faithful servants is the amount of work he can get them to 
do. When at last the state of things can no longer be borne, the 
animals wee to strike. Hach in his own way refuses his master’s 
demands. e horses balk, the hen hides her eggs, puss departs 
to the neighbor’s barn, abandoning her own to the rate and mice. 
The farmer is at last bronght to reason by the persuasions of a 
neighbor and his own little daughter. He institutes the law of 
kindoegs, avd at once his rebellious servants become faithfal and 
obedient, and all work together to the prosperity and advantage of 
master and animals. The story is told in a most interesting man- 
ner, bw lovers of Black Beauty will not be disappointed in its 
sequ 


Marion CRAWFORD, in an article on “Gods of India” 
which appears in the April number of The Century, says that India 
has been kept alive in the imagination of mankind by a few stereo- 
typed phrases, mainly the inventions of extravagantly enthusiastic 
poets attempting to describe scenes they never saw. The fact is, 
he declares that India has no history worth mentioning until the 
time of the Mohammedan conquest. There is nothing to take hold 
of, nothing that the most ingenious schoolmaster can find to teach ; 
and it is therefore not unnatural that most people know so little 
about the country. It will surprise many well informed people 
to learn that the gentle Gautama has no followers in India; that 
there are no Buddhists at all there. The land is given over to the 
worship of Vishnu and Siva. 


& Broraers’ Harper & 
Brothers have issued recently in the Franklin Square Series The 
Swing of the Pendulum. by Frances Mary Peard. The conversa- 
tional style ia which this novel is written will attract. No 4 of 
Harpers’ Quarterly ‘s The Rose of Paradise, by Howard Pyle. 
This is a thri'ling story of adventure and piracy, located in the 
Moza nb‘q1e Channel, in the year 1720. The sucsessfal capture of 
the beantifal jowel, the Rose of Paradise, is fraught with excite- 
meat and interest. The series of William Black’s novels now 
inolade The Adventures of a House-Boat and Donald Ross of 
Heimra, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Bayou Folk; by Kate Chopin —— A Bird Lover in the West; by 
Olive Thorne Miller; price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton. Mifflin & Oo. 
Highs; by R. T. Glazebrook; price, $1.00. Cambridge: Univ. Press. 
Laboratory Studies in Elementary Chemistry; by LeRoy O. Cooley; 
price, 50 cents. New York: American Book Co. 

The Coutemporary French Writers; by Mile Rosine Melle; price, 85 
cents ——A Brave Baby and Other Stories; by Sarah E Wiltsie; price, 
55 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co 

Shakespeare’s Comedy of the Tempest; price, 45 cents. New York: 
Maemillan & Co 

— Sunday Problem, its Present Day Aspects. Boston: James H. 

6. 


L’Oro el’ Orpello; by Eherardi Del Testa; edited with English 
notes; by ©. H. Thurber; price, 25 cents. Boston: D.C Heath & Co. 
The Show at Washington; by Louis Arthur Coolidge, and James 
Benton Reynold. Washington: Washington Pub. Co. 
The Political Economy of Natural Law; by Henry Wood; price, 
price, $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 


FOR INDIGESTION 
Use HorsFrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, Mass, says: ‘‘ I value it as 
an excellent preventative for indigestion, and a pleasant acidulated 
drink when properly diluted with water and sweetened.’’ 


ZZ 


Laboratory Studies in 


Cloth. 


tions. 


the student and stated in his own words. 


Elementary Chemistry 


By Le ROY C. COOLEY, Pu. D., 


Prof. of Physics and Chemistry in Vassar College. 


Illustrated. Just out. . . 50 cents. 


151 experiments devoted to fundamental facts and principles in ele- 
mentary Chemistry, and closely conforming to the experiments given 
in the report of the Committee of Ten. 
selected with a view to cultivating in students habits of making exhaus- 
tive observations and the power of giving clear and accurate descrip- 
Follewing a statement of the odyect of each experiment are very 
specific directions for the work, given in order to secure the proper 
conditions in the experiment ; the result is then left to be detected by 
These studies can be used in connection with any course in 


They have been carefully 


elementary general Chemistry. Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. Special terms for intro- 


duction. 


RECENT ISSUES 


Authoritative, reliable, helpful, thoroughly modern. 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States - - 


Appletons’ School Physics - 


Armstrong and Norton’s Laboratory 
Winslow’s Principles of Agriculture - > - 


$1.00 
- 1.20 
.60 


Manual of Chemistry 


Science Section of our List describes about one hundred and fifty standard texts in the Natural Sciences. including 
Botany, Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, Physics, Zoology, and Physiology. It is sent free on request. Corre- 


spondence invited. 
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WASHINGTON TEACHERS. 


The educational event of the year is the meet- 
ing of the Western Washington Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at Tacoma, March 16:h and 17ch. This as- 
sociation is the outcome of the Puget Svund 
School Masters’ Club, which at ite last meeting in 


1893, voted to reorganize in this form and appointed 
a committee to prepare program and details. 

Upwards of 400 teachers were in attendance. 
The 16th, Friday, was devoted to visiting the 
Tacoma schoola which were st work as us 
adhering to regular programs for the benefit of 
the visiting teachers. The opportunity was fally 
appreciated by the visitors. 

From 3 to 5 p. m., three section meetings—high 
school, grammar grade, and primary—were held, at 
all of which Natnral Science Teaching ’’ was the 
subject under consideration. In the bigh school sec- 
tion, the subj-ct was opened and discussion led by 
J B. Flett, Tacoma, and Geo. H. Colton, Seattle ; 
in the grammar grades, by Misses Mary E. West- 
cott and Myrtle C. Robertson, Olympia; and in 
the primary grades, by Misses Cvffio, Pollock, 
Goodspeed, Seattle. 

Friday evening an audiencs of one thousand 
citizens and teachers, after the addressees of wel- 
come and responses, listened to a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Caltivation of the Ethical Imsgination,’’ by Presi- 
dent Gault of the Idaho State University. Pro- 
fessor Gault was formerly superintendent of the 
Tacoma acho: and his old towosmen aad teachers 
and friends sccorded him aroyal welcome. Music 
and calisthenic drills enlivened the exercises. 

Saturday morning a class from the Tacoma 
achools did some very fine work in physical cul- 
ture, following which manual training and indue- 
trial work was discussed along different lines in 
several pspers. In a paper on ‘‘ Classics in the 
High School,’’ Professor Bailey of the State Uni- 
versity entered very fully into the merits of the 
question. 

The adoption of the constitution and election of 
officers followed, after which the Association ad- 
journed to the banquet epread in the parlors of the 
Presbyterian Church. The dinner and toasts were 
enjoyed by over three handred guests. Superin- 
tendent Barnard of Seaitle presided as toastmaster, 
and his flow of wit and good rature contributed 
greatly to the enjoy mont. 

F. J. Barnard was elected president. The next 
meeting will be at Seattle, in October next. One 
of the very pleasant features of the meeting was 
the banquet tendered the members of the old 
Schoolmasters’ Club at the Commercial Club at 
five o’clock, Friday, p. m. 

The meeting was a success in every particular, 
and great credit is due to Prin C. A. Taylor of 
Seattle, chairman of Committee of Arrangements, 
aod Prin R.S. Bingham, local committeeman, for 
the tireless, enthusiastic energy with which all the 
detaile of the meeting had been worked up. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
April 6-7: Mase. Assoc, of Classical and High 
School Teachers; High School, Cambridge. 
April 20: New E:glaud Normal Council, School 
Committee Rome, Mason Street; Boston. 

April 21: New England Conference oi Ev ucational 
Workere, Boston. 

May 4-5: Fairfield Courty Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Bridgeport, Conn. 

May 10: The County Saperintendents Convention, 
Kans. ; Hatchioson. 

May 10-11: Association of City Superintendent ; 
Lansing, Mich. 

May 11: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Aceoci- 
ation; Willimantic, 

May 24: New England Association of School 
Superintendents ; Boston. 

June 6: Colored Teachers’ Assoc.; Mobile. 

June 19-July 3: No. Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly ; Morehead City, 

Jane 26: Texss State and City Superintendents 
Meeting; Galveston. 

June 27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Association ; 
Galveston. 

Jans 28-29; Edacational Institute of New Bruns- 
wick ; Sr. Jobn. 

Jaly 1: Georgia State Teachers’ Association; 

Jaly 2-28: Summer Méetiog of the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teaching, 
University of Philadelphia; Philadelphia. 
Camberland Island. 

Jaly 4: Mississippi State Teachers’ Association ; 

O10, N ional Co 
aly 6-10: Nat uncil Association ; 
Park, N J 

Jaly 9-lL: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Saratoga. 

Jaly 8-12: South Carolina State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 

Jul 10-13 Nat oaal Ed 
aly 10-13: Nat‘oa acation As: ; 

aly 10-12: American Iostitute of In ion ; 
Bethlehem, N. H ened: 


ARKANSAS. 
The opening of the new term of the State Uni- 
versity, under the recently elected president, Dr. 
Buchanan, of Virginia, was in every way satis- 


| factory to the friends of the school. 


The enroll- 
ment was the largest, and the class of stadents 
the best for a number of years. There is great 
promise that the echool will win to ita support not 
oply the educational fraternity of the state, but 
the people as well. The work done ‘n several de 
partments,—notably in that of Mechanical E.- 
gineering—compares favorably with that done in 
the beat achoole of the country. - 

It is with sorrow the death of the adjarct pro 
fessor of Eoglish—Miss Ella Corr ell—is chronicled. 
She has been recognized as one of the best equipped 
ladies of the South in this special department. — 

The executive committee of tbe State Associa- 
tion met at Little Rock, March 31, to draft the 
June program. The meeting convenes at Eareka 
Springs, in the extreme northern part of the atate 
Excellent rates, however, have been secured, and 
the prospects for a good attendance are qaite 
flattering. 

The Interstate Normal will hold another session 
at Eureka Springs in Jaly. The Board has about 
secured its corps of able instructors. 

Sesrey Female College, under the presidency of 
De. Jao. H. Dye, is one of the best schools of the 
South, with a rapidly growing list of matriculates. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Teachers’ Day at the Fair.—Exercises in honor 
of Teachers’ Day were held recently in Festival 
Hall at the Mid-winter Exposition, the occasion 
being the first of a series of congresses of a literary 
and educational character which will take place 
daring the Fair. Two sessions were held by the 
teachers,—one in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon. Both programs were fully carried out, 
thongh the earlier session was not so largely 
attended as the later. 

The exercises of the morning session consisted of 
an interesting address by Martin Kellogg, presi- 
dent of the University of Califoroia, and an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, president of the 
Golden Gate Kindergarten As-ociation 
Barnes, professor of education in the Stanford Uni- 
versity, also delivered an addrese. President Kel- 
logg’s remarks were mainly in reference to the 
profession of teaching. 

No theme presented during the day was received 
with more cordial appreciation than the thought- 
ful and practical address of Mra. Sarah B. Cooper 
on *‘ The Kindergarten in Ita Relation to Manual 
Training.’’ In closing her address Mrs. Cooper 
alladed to the suggestive fact that seven tenths of 
the convicted crimivale of the United States are 
persons who never /earned a trade or fullowed any 
industrial pursoit, and a large proportion of these 
are under twenty-five years of age. Prepare the 
little children to solve the rugged problem of ex- 
istence by earning their own living through honest, 
faithful work. 

.J. W. Anderson, superintendent of public in. 
struction of the state of California traced the de- 
velopment of education and educational institutions 
in California, and gave statistics which showed a 
wonderful advance in the past few years. 

Oae of the most in‘eresting features in the af er- 
noon was the music furnished by the public schoo! 
orchestra of volunteers from grammar and bigh 
echools, under the direction of Professor Rosewald. 

The leading address of the afternoon session was 
that delivered by David Starr Jordan, president of 
the Stanford University. President Jordan laid 
great stress upon the desirability of knowledge as 
a factor in the government of the world. 

President Jordan’s address was followed by one 
by Elmer E. Brown, profesior of pedagogy at the 
State University, and then by President Hyde of 
the San Fran:i-co Buard of Education. 

One of the noteworthy features of the day was 
the appearance of the venerable John C. Pelton, 
the first public school teacher of San Francisco, 
who for many years did good service to the state 
in various re:ponsibie posi'ions in the school de- 
partment. In his earnest remarks he showed a 
warm interest in education that met hearty ap- 
plsuse. His short address was a plea for more 
attention to the central duty of the school teacher, 
—the training of the future citizens of the siate. 
He said that it must remain a strictly recognized 
fact that the public schoo! prod o-s not the scholar, 
simply acd only, but the citizen and patriot. The 
state +chool system, eo far as it falls short of this 
aim, is a mournful failure. He aleo dwelt on the 
importance of religious training as the foundation 
of morality aad the basis of all genuine character. 

INDIANA, 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALBY, Bloomington. 

The schools of Anderson are in a very prosper- 
ous condition. Fifty-six teachers will be employed 
there next year, Dr. J. M. Rice recently spent 
several days visiting the schools and lecturing to 
the tashers. His vieit aroused a great deal of 
enthusiasm among teachers, students, and patrons, 
and many good results are expected. One oi the 
immediate results was the arrangement by the 
board for the employment of a primary supervisor 
for next year. Superintendent Carr believes only 
in the best, and he is already visiting the leading 
schools of the state and picking out the beat men 
and women of the gradaating classes and inviting 
them to take places in his schools next year. 

J M. Callahan of the senior class in the Indiana 
University has been employed to take charge of 
history in the Southern Indiana Normal School at 
Mitchell. He is a strong man and a teacher of 


wide experience. He is the author of numerous 
tho the common school branches. 

Perhaps no independent school has had so auc- 
ce:efal a history as the Northern Indiana Normal 
School of Valparaiso The school was organized 
Sept. 16, 1873, with thirty-five etudente. This 
year the total enrollment will exceed 4000. At 
the beginning there were three teachers ; now 
there are forty-two. Since the opening of the 
school more than $250,000 has been invested io 
boildings and apparatus. The attendance is from 
every state and territory in the Union and from 
many of the provinces of C a. The success of 
the school is due to the indomitable perseverance 
of its founder and president, H. B. Browe. ~ 

Prof. D. K. Goes, formerly one of the best known 
superintendents of [odiana, but now a atudent of 
politics in Germany, is visiting for a few weeks in 
Indiana. ee recently gave an excellent chapel talk 
at the State University. 

L. O. Dale, formerly superintendent of Wabash 
County, will be a teacher in the State Normal 
School during the spring term. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Club, which meets 
mouthly, bas a membership of over one hundred, 
and is distinctively a woman’s sffair. Mirs Meta 
Wellers is one of the prime movers in this organ- 
ization, and at its last meeting read a p’per of un- 
usnal interest upon “ The Teachers’ Leisure ”’ : 

Many conscientious teachers enter the school- 
room daily clad in a coat of mail, showing only the 
sterner side of their characters, walking rough 
ehod over delinquents, feeling that theirs is to do 
or to resign; that there is no time for discrimina- 
tion, the work mapped out in the ‘‘ graded course 
of instruction’ must be got in somehow, and fail- 
ing to get it all in, lengthen out the dreary days for 
unfortapates by keeping them in after schoo’ 

The wise teacher takes time in the furrow now 
and then to note the daisy ere it is upturned by the 
ploughshare. The time was when the machine- 
shop was the ideal of a good school, when the 
t-achers were instructed to keep the thing in motion 
by turning the crank and noting the number of 
revolutions ona recitation card. All individuality 
was ¢ffaced, the teachers became automatons, and 
the pupila puppets. ‘‘ Fret not thyself’’ shoaid 
become the golden text. A dozen papers intelli- 
gently corrected for the purpose of ascertaining 
where the inetruction has been faulty, so as to clear 
up and throw light on dark points and be of help 
to pupils gropivg in the dark, will bring abou: 
better resulta than recording the marks of sixty by 
the midnight lamp and returaing to the echoolrocm 
the next day with pale cheeks, hollow eyes, and 
ruffled temper. Nothing is gained by dropping 
buckets into empty wells and getting tired of 
drawing nothingup. Progress cannot be indicated 
in words any more than flowers can be made to 
blossom sooner by picking the buds open. 

To find leieure, the closest discriminaticn must 
be made between dissipation and recreation. The 
teachers in smaller towns and rural communities 
are generally looked cp to as persons of impor- 
tance, and they take an active part in everything 
that the people of the community are inter: sted in. 
The city teachers, not less cultured and rfised, 
figure mostly in the city directory. That they are 
persons of refinement and in every respect desir- 
able members of society every one admits, but it 
iemains a fact that they do not come sufficiently 
in contact with the people. They are not ia touch 
with what is going o about them through a per- 
sonal contact, a contact from which many practical 
suggestions for the schoolroom might be gained, 
for a subject ia which people in general are inter- 
ested wll be likely to be of interest to pupils. 

The danger that threatens every earnest teacher 
is that she is apt to lose her mental balance by 
being nothing but a teacher. It is the tension tha: 
kills joy, makes life a burden and existence a 
misery. The experience of a noted artist is worthy 
the consideration of teachers, viz.: ‘ One’s ideae 
are shortly used up, I travel one third of my 
tims. I can’t work steadily more than two or 


For Severe, Lingering Coughs, Wea, 
Lungs, Bl from Lungs, 3ronchitis, 


Asthma, and Consumption, in its early 
stages, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medica! |)jseoy_ 
ery is a sovereign remedy. It 10+ only 
cures the cough but also builds up th, 
strength and flesh of those reduced below 
a healthy standard by “‘ Wasting Diseases. 
Will not make fat folks more corp) nt, 


B. F. Winey, of Bor 
r, Converse (o, 
Wyo., writes: “| had 
bronchitis for twenty 
years and over, and ] 
could not work with. 
out coughing so hard ag 
to take all my strength 
away. I took five bot. 
les of Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Diseoy. 
ery, and give you my 
word and honor that 
I can do any work that 
there is to do on my 
‘ranch’ without cough- 
ing. I have not taken 
any of the ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery ’ for 
@ year.” 


three months. I must go somewhere and se 
something new.’’ It would be a gain to our 
echools if some of the teachers could go somewhere, 
The most important knowledge is not learned from 


books, but from observation, contact with the 
world, and a knowledge of people and things. 


NEW YORK 


Baron Tauchnitz has made a gift to Cornell 
Unive-sity of two or three score of scholarly 


works on the Bible, the Greek and Latin classics, 
jarispradence and mathem stics selected from the 
| Chicago exhibit. The gift was made apropos of 
the recent qaarter centennial celebration at Cornell. 
| The pubic schools of Saratoga Springs are to 
‘have central grammar hool. The plans fora 
‘new building, to occupy the rear of the high school 
| Campus are nearly ready for acceptance, and it is 
expec’ed to be ready for ocoapation by September. 
| It will distarb three ward schools havieg grammar 
| departments, and probably remove their men 
| principals. 

The Teachers College ia chartered ucder the 
‘Regents of the University of the State of New 
York; sffiliated with Columbia College educa- 
tionally ; independent, financ ally. Its parpore, at 
first purely philanthropic, has bacome entirely 
educational To train the teachers for the schools, 
it holds to be the shortest and th» surest way to 
social reform. It is a college where intending 
teachers, already gredvated from high school or 
llege, may be trained in the theory and practice 
of teaching. A school wherein student teachers 
may observe and practice as ina ‘‘ pedagogical 
laboratory ’’; where it is aimed to show, both to 
them and others from abroad. the best io edaca- 
tion from kindergarten to college; where pop'ls 


Teachers Co-Operative 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


Teachers, do you want to teach in a milder ¢ll- 
mate for a few years ? Do you want better salaries 
ora different location? We can help you. Okla 
homa Territory is demanding Superintendents, prio- 
cipals. etc. More than 4060 vacancies in Texas eacll 
year. Wereach the great South and West. Write 
us for circulars. Box 407. 


M INIATURE PHOTOS-— Wrap cabinet photo 
and 25 cents securely for one dozen beautiful 
copies; cabinet returned; cabinets copied. s:ze aud 


equal original, $125. Reference, any bank in our 
city. JoHN H. BRITTON CO, Trenton, N. J. 


Cook County 


Normal Summer School 


ENCLEWOOD, ILL. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 


A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and th 
in Actual Teaching by the regular Faculty of the ©. 


13 WELL Tene | tay” For Circulars giving discount to clubs and a ful) syropsis of the Course of Study, 


July 9 to 27. 1894. 


plication of its Principles 
Cc. N. 8. 


Teachers — Should Join the Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
who want It is limited in Territory and in Membership, It has 


Better Salaries 


gained to an unusual degree the confidence of 
School and College Officials of the West. 


Let me show you a few telegrams taken at random from the large pul 


or ber received in February: 1. 
Eight hundred.”—Prin. Business College. 2, Feb. 16—Send pri 
Wages, eighty five.”’—Pies. School Board. { 
principal for our high school. Eight hundred.”— See. Schoo! Board 

** Send teacher for eighth grade. @ 
* * Iam also registering calls every day for next year. Why not let n 


our school 


Better Positions 


aid you ? 


Register Now 


blanks. 


for Next Year. 


[Zd and Pub. N. W. Journal of Education J 


eb. 14—* Send man. Arithmetic 
d 


3. Feb. 20-‘ Set 


ages, sixty five.”—Supr. City Schools 


I recommend only on request of school authorities. Send for app!icall® 


Address J. MILLER, Manager: 


LINCOLN, NEBRASK* 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 3790. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who are 
without positions. 


PARTNER WANTED 

In a first-class Military Academy, in the 50" 

to take active management of the school. nds 00 
$2500 and living, and large additional dividen 

the capital invested. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manszet, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 

8 Bomerset Bt., Bos 


ESPONDING with Adrer 
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red for college; an experiment station in 

may apply and test their theories. 
Charters granted to the Teachers College have 
been : 1884, firat charter, as Industrial Education 
Association ; 1888, provisional charter, as New 
York College for the training of teachers; 1893, 
manent charter, a Teachers’ College. There 
pre seventeen trustees; forty-two professors and 
inetractors; twelve departments; seventy-five 
courses. ‘Teachers now in the field, namber, 900; 
pow in attendance, 237 ; pupils in the school of 
observation and practice, 295. current ex- 
penses for 1893-'94, are estimated at $69,000, of 
which $37,000 ia expected to come from earnings; 
the remainder from donations. Nuv ber of donors, 
1892-93, fifty-five. Value of land, $150,000; 
Mein Building when completed, $350,000; gift 
for Manual Arte Bailding, $225 000; estimated 
cost of the Western Wiog, for the departments of 
Physical Training, Domestic Science and Arts, 
$175,000. Scholarships and Loan Fand,—the 
cost per year of maintaining a stadent in the 
college is as follows: For tuition, $75 to $150; for 
supplementary expenses (loan fund), $75 to $100; 
cost of maintaining a pupil in the school, $40 to 
$100, Centary Fand,—a plan by which one hun- 
dred people join in contributing $100 each, an- 
pually, towards the current expenses of the College. 
Plans and Needs of the College are,—a depart- 
ment of physical training to train teachers able to 
carry thie subject into public and private schools ; 
boys, and girls’ clubs, and missions. A department 
of domestic art to equip teachers able to instruct 
all children, both rich and poor, in the elements of 
house-keeping and home-making, and especially 
to lead them to ccmbine, in dress, as in all affaires 
of the household, the usefal, the healthfal, and 
the beantiful. In order to piace these depart- 
ments on a firm basis, as well as to provide suitably 
for the Dapartment of Domestic Science, already 
established. the Western Wing is needed. It is 
the hope of the Trustees that this will be given as 


a memorial building. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

Hon. J. Warren Merrill, having resigned from 
the board of trustees of the Maine Normal School, 
Governor Cleaves has appointed Hon. J. W. Fair- 
banks of Farmington to sueceed him. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The twenty seventh annual meeting of the 

Massachusetts Association of Classical High 


School Teachers will be held in Cambridge, in | 
the Rooms of the English High School, coraer of | 


Broadway and Trowbridge Street, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 6ih and 7th, 1894, at 10 A.M. 
Friday. 

10. Should Power to Create or Capacity to Appre- 
clate be the Aim in the Study of English? Geo. E 
Gardner, Classical High School, Worcester. 

Discussion. 

11 The Function of Secon Schools. Benaiah 
L. Whitman, Colby University, Waterville Me. 

Discussion. 

12.50. Collation. After the Collation, the rooms 
of the Manual Training School (which is near) will 
be open for those who wish to visit them. 

2pm. Report of the Committee of Ten. Charles 
W. Eliot, Harvard University, Cambridge. 


Discusssion. 
Saturday. 


930A M. Business Meeting. 

10. The Most Serious Difficulties in Teachino 
First Year Latin. William F. Abbot, Classical Hig 
School, Worcester; Charlies C. Dodge, High School, 
Salem; Charlotte C. Barrell, Latin Scho»l, Cam- 
bridge; Josie A. Davis, High School, Newton. 

Discussion. 

1130. The Effects of the Present Methods of In- 
struction in Secondary Schoo!s on the Intellectural 
Development of our Youth. ©. F. P Bancroft, 
Phillips Academy, Andover. 

Discussion 

At the close of the discussion the rooms of the 
Manual Training School will open again, 

Arthur L. Goodrich, High School, Salem, Presi- 
dent. William F. Bradbury, Latin School, Cam- 
bridge, Rec. Secretary. 


The school committee of Medford has engaged 

Edward R King asa teacher in manual training. 
_ Ralph P. Ireland of the Walnat Avenue School 
in Revere has accepted the principalship of the 
Collins School in Gloucester, successor of F. L. 
Keith, who has accepted the position of sub-master 
of a Boston school, Mr. Ireland is a graduate of 
Bridgewater Normal School, and has had five 
years’ experienc>, 
_ Mise Edith Wilder, teacher of Latin and Greek 
in the Hingham High School, has been appointed 
instructor in the same languages at Wodward In- 
stitute, Quiney, 

Miss Nellie Chick goes from Kingston to fill the 
vacancy caused by Miss Wilder’s resignation. 

Mis Frances C. Lance of Marlboro has been 
elected to the faculty of Woodward Institate. 

Mary A. Greene, LL.B., a member of the Bos- 
ton bar, will deliver six lectures on ‘‘ Business 
Law for Women ”’ at Lasell ae follows : Contracts ; 


| been an iacrease of our teaching force of 100 per 


* | prizes will be awarded: A gold medal to the senior 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and ob‘ain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fect of your 
writivg will b> held aa strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being tke first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5 Yoncan easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fil from 10 to 20 of 


Invaluable to Educators and their Pupils. 


CREAT 


THE 
LATEST 
and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 
OFFER. 


THE 


POTTER=BRADLEY 
LIBRARY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


Officially Approved and Adopted by the Depart- 
ments of the United States Covernment. 


them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our aesociation, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a biibe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it bencfits us and many fellow teachers who will 


LATEST REVISED EDITION. COPYRIGHT, 1894. 
COST $75,000 TO PREPARE. 
This magnificent educational work was published by 
subscription at $30.00 per copy, at which price nearly 
100,000 have been sold. 


thus be enabled to tind *‘ jast the right position,”’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


The Law of the Domestic Relations; Making and 
Endorsing of Notes and Checks; Sales and Mort- 
gages of Personal Property; Deeds, Mortgages, 
and Leases of Real Estate; Probste Law, Wills, 
Administration of Estates. Miss Greene special- 
iz-a the legal points most important to the condi- 


THE POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS 


Is printed from engraved ‘copper plates, and col- 
ored by lithographic process in the highest style 
of art. * * * Jtis the most complete and au- 
thentic Atlas ever published, and from an educa- 
tional standpoint cannot be equaled. * * * It 


THE 
WORK: 
WHAT 
IT IS. 


tions of women. Satu:days, March 31 to May 5 
inclusive. 
CONNECTICUT, 


What Connecticut is doing for the young farmers |- 
may be inferred from the annual report of the 
trustees of the Storrs Agricultural Co'lege st 
Mansfield. This report inc!ud-s a report to the 
governor by T.S. Gold, secretary, in which he 
gives some of the needs and future plans of the 


is compiled from State, National, and International 
surveys, Supplemented by information furnished by the Postal 
and Interior Departments of the United States Government, 
the Departments of other Governments, and many reliable 
private sources, 


college The full couree is now four years and 
these new departments have been added: Horti- 
culture, veterinary science, military drill, wood 
and iron work, and domestic science. Onur build- 
ings in all their parts were planned for fifty boys 
with their teachers. Laboratories, class-roome, 
dormitories, dining hal! and kitchen were all con- 
structed in conformity with this plen: There has 


cent, and of the pupils io attendance this firat year. 
Commencement exercises at Yale are set for 
June 26, when the following newly established 


standing highest in examinations of the course, and 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY ! 


For the special benefit of those who are, and for 
those who are not but ought to be, subscribers to 
the JouRNAL oF EpucaTION we have made arrange- 
ments with the publishers whereby the work will 
be issued in parts. * * * * Each part will 
contain from four to twelve maps, and from ten to 
sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical matter. 


A GRAND 
CHANCE 
FOR 
EVERY 
BODY. 


a prize of $150 for the highest final examination. 
m. H. Bliss is teactiog in Columbia. 

The three Holland scholarship prizes, annual 
value $600 each, will be awarded at the end of the 
college year at Trinity College, Hartford, to the 
two highest stand men in the j.niorclase, and the 
highest stand man among the sophomores. 


* * * The double-page maps will open across 
two pages without a break, and measure 19X26 tn. each, * * 
Each part comes in a handsome portfolio cover that will hold 
and protect it until bound. 


A Natural Food. 


Conditions .of 
the system arise 
when ordinary 


THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETE IN 20 PARTS, 


at 1§ cents per part; making the entire cost 


$30.00 


for 
$3.00. 


$3.00 for what has always been sold for $30, 


or just one tenth, 


Owing to the enormous sale, and the time and 


foods cease to 
build flesh— 
there is urgent 
need of arrest- 


care necessary to publish a work like this, the publishers can- 
not agree to furnish the parts oftener than one every two 
weeks, — two each month. 


ing waste—assistance must 
come quickly, from satural 
food source. 


Scott's Emulsion 


Part 1 is now ready. 


THE We print below a coupon, and it will only be ne- 
OFFER cessary for youto cut it out and send or bring it to 
EXPLAINED) *“ office with 15 cents in silver or stamps, to pay 


the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will 


is a condensation of the life 
of all foods—it is cod-liver 
oil reinforced, made easy of 
digestion, and almost as 
palatable as milk. 


send you the part to correspond with the number on your 
coupon, 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 cents, 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥. All druggists. 


BOTANY MADE DELIGHTFUL. 


Roark’s Herbarium Sheets. The knowledge gained from the study of Botan 
Ne peat are not only collected for analysis, but press 
ae Stimulates interest in the study, but greatly increases its value, The interest is also made more 
4si\pg, as the Herbariums are preserved and referred to with delight in future years. 

lhe plan here offered will be found the most convenient for the complete systematic analysis and pres. 


unless 


ervation of the plants. There are blanks on the first 
record. It is intended that the plants after being presse 
on the third page. The plant being on the inside of the sheet 1s thus prevented from being torn or broken 
ae sheets may be grouped and arranged in Orders. for which we furnish covers and portfolios. 
h rbarium Sheets, 30 cents per dozen postpaid. $1.50 per hundred by Express. A special feature is the 
mprint of the school in which the sheets are to be used, which is p inted on each sheet, if ordered in 


quantities of 500 or more. Samples free. 


Roark’s Herbarium Records. A convenient 


Herbarium Sheets To be used in making the first 


transferred to the sheets. Price, 20 cents each. Discount in quantities. 


Roark’s Herbarium Portfolios and Covers. Consist of outer Portfolios for onDERs and 
The cove re are mate of heavy manilla paper, the Portfolios of heavy pasteboard, 
Portfolios, 30 cts. each ; Covers, 30 cts. per dozen. A liberal discount in quantities, 


Ready gummed paper for mounting Herbariums. 10 cents per sheet. 


inner covers for GENE 
RA. 
neatly finished Price, 


Cummed Gold Paper 


$180 pr quire. ddrees all orders to 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 48 E. Mulberry St., Lebanon, 0, 


is largely lost 


and mounted to form Herbariums ni« not 


age, which. when properly filled, make a full 
shail be mounted by means of'a gummed paper 


Price of 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Send Part No. 


Full P. O. ‘Address ....... 


ket record, having the same blanks as the 


record, which corrected and completed, will then be 


Address all orders, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
A Bird-Lover in the West 
Brave Little Holland. e 
Laboratory Studies in Elementary Chemistry, . 
The Contemporary French Writers. “ ‘ 
In the King’s Country. 
The Sunday Problem. 
The Show at Washington. 
Hoursina Library. . 
Random Roaming and Other Papers. 
Seiected Letters of;Mendelssonbn, . 
Life on the Lagoons. 
Katherine Lauderdale. ‘ 
God’s City and the Coming of the Kingdom. 
Travels in a Tree Top. 
Pocket Guide to Europe. ° 
The Story of Our Pianet. . 


Author. Publisher Price. 
Chopin Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 
Miller 1 25 
Griffla “ 1 25 
Cooley American Book Co, N Y 50 
Melle Ginn & Co, Boston 85 
Douglas Lee & *hepard, Boston 1 50 

James Earle, Boston 

Coolidge Washington Pub Co, Wash., D C 

Stephen G P Putnam’s Sons, N 4 50 
Jessup ty “ “ 1 75 
Alexander Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 40 
Brown 1 75 
Crawford 2 00 
Holland [angnane. Green & Co, 2 00 
Abbott J B Lippincott Co, Philadelphia 1 24 
Kiog Cassell & Co, N Y 1 50 
Bonuey 5 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE 24 by A. M. Lum-' 


bard, New Bedford, Mass, come in stiff board 
covers, and the description is pasted on a separate 
cardboard, and accompany each set. Nothing has 
been produced in this couutry that so effectually 
presents the historic schools of architecture and 
ornament for colleges, high, and normal schools. 


A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting 
and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with unprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari- 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal, 
especially, Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobalt 
and Copper, greatly reduced, All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany, 
is now being refined in the United States. THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI- 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invites correspond- 
ence. (See their advertisement. ) 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save age Express and Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers it is sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on axpiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or — order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


-—— Some of the most peacefal minded people in 
the world will at times make a little stir over a 


THE spring announcement of J. B. Lippincott 
Company of Philadelphia of new publications far- 
nishes cheer and confirms the expectations we have 
that there is soon to be a revival of publishing in- 
terest. This old firm are quick to recognize the 


books. Among the forthcoming, from this enter- 
prising house, is Bill Nye’s History of the United 
States, illustrated by F. Opper. Mr. Nye has 
followed the actual history of the discovery and 
growth of the Republic, with his gentle and satiri- 
cal commentaries. He has taken out all the dry 
and undesirable husks of history and told in his 
own language the atory of a nation’s birth and 
growth. The artist has aleo followed the spirit of 
the author and illuminated the text with the light- 
ness of touch and humorous grace peculiar to the 
work of Mr. Opper. The book is the most careful 
and meritorious piece of literary work ever done 
by this author. It is a rare combination of infor- 
mation and entertainment. Cloth, with 150 illus- 
tr tions. 

Other new books announced are: Waring’s Peril, 
by Capt. Charles King, U. 8. A. Price, $1.00. 
‘* Ten Notable Stories,’’ from Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, by ten popular a':thors. Paper, 500; cloth. $1. 
*' Travels in a Tree-Top,’’ by Dr. Charles Con- 
rad Abbott, author of ‘‘ Recent Rambles’’ ; $1.25. 
‘*The Mystery of the Patrician Club,’’ by Albert 
D. Vandam; 50 cents and $100, ‘* Tales from 
Shakespeare,’’ by Charles and Mary Lamb; $1.50. 
Queen of Love,’’ by S. Baring-Gonld; 503 and 
$1.00. ‘‘A Man of To-day,’’ by Helen Mathers; 
50c. ‘‘ Prescott’s Works,’’ edited, with Notes, by 
John Foster Kirk; complete, 16 vols.; $16.00 
‘*The New United States Diepensatory,’’ by Pro- 
fessors Wood, Remington, and Sadtler ; $7.00. 
Two Offenders,”’ by ‘‘Ouida’’; 50c and $1.00. 
‘A Tragic Blunder,’’ by Mre. H. Lovett Cameron ; 
59e and $1.00, ‘' Tales from Shakespeare,’’ by 
Harrison S. Morris; $1.50. ‘‘ Dictionary of the 
Active Principles of Plants,’’ by Charles E. Sohn, 
FIC, F.C.S.; $300. ‘* History of the Consu- 
late and Empire of France under Napoleon,”’ in 
12 vols.; each, $3.00; and many others of a acien- 
tific and miscellaneous character. Send for bul- 


cup of tea. 


to J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
a. 


indications of a demand for new and interesting | th 


THE MAGAZINES. 


printing @ story told wholly in pictures. The ar- 
tist is Andre Castaigne, whose World’s Fair pic- 
tures and other drawiogs for The Century are well- 


known. There is a story by E'izabeth Stuart 
Phelps entitled ‘‘ The Supply ot St. Agatha’s.’’ 
The fiction in the number includes also the third 
paper of ‘' Coeur d’Alene,”” Mrs. Foote’s story of 
Western mining life, and “‘ Mark Twain’s “ Padd’n- 
head Wilson,’ both illustrated. ‘‘A Comet 
¥inder,’’ by Frank W. Mack. illustrated. A 
novel interest attaches to Mr. John G. Nicolay’s 
sper on ‘‘Lincoln’s Literary Experiments. 
rs. F. E Coates contributes a paper on 
thew Arnold,” with a portrait of Mr. Arnold, en- 
graved by Tietze, as the frontispiece of the num- 
ber. Mr. F. Marion Crawford has an illustrated 
per on “ The Gods ot India.” Col. George E. 
Waring, Jr., has written ‘Out of Sight Oat of 
Mind,” an important paper on ‘‘ Methods of 
Sewage D'sposal.””? Mr. Cole contributes an en- 
graving of Hobbema’s, “ The Avenue.’’ Amop 
e poems are sonnets by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man,’’ “* Mors Benefica’’; T. B. Aldrieb, “ Ellen 
Terry in ‘ The Merchant of Venice’’’; “Stuart 
Sterne, ‘Dawn and Death’’; and Margaret J. 
Preston, The P.et’s Rose’’; lyrical poem by 
Richard Henry Stoddard, entitled ‘‘Answered ’’ ; 
one by Charles G, D. Roberts, ‘‘ The Quest of the 
Arbutus;’’ anda of New York, *‘ The Red 
Box at Vesey Street,” by H. C. Bunner. Edito- 
rial articles are: ‘‘ The Look from Above Down- 
ward,’’ and ‘‘ Voting by Machine.’”?” Among the 
** Open Letters,”’ is a timely résume of the “ For- 
resty Legislation in Europe,”’ by Dr. D. E. Fer- 
now. Prof. Monroe Smith of Columbia College 
contributes an account of Goethe’s reference to 
paper money in the second part of ‘‘ Faust.’’ The 
Rev. Dr. T. T. Munger writes of the “ Head of 
Sir Walter Scott,’’ and President Wm. DeWitt 
Hyde of Bowdoin College discusses ‘‘ The Unity 
of the Sects.’”” Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. New York: ‘The Centnry Co. 


— Harper's Magazine for April bas some special 
feature of great interest. Among them are “A 
Battleship in Action,’’ by Lieut. S. A. Stanton; 
‘* The English Senate,’’ (The House of Lords) by 


George W. Smalley; Emperor William’s Stud- 
Farm and Hanting-Forest,’’ by Paultney Bigelow. 
** Yale University,’’ by professor Arthur T. Had- 
ley; ‘‘ Trilby,’’ by George du Maurier is contin- 
ued. Col. M. Lyon of Vermont as ‘‘A Vigorous 


8 
—The April Century makes a new departure in 


aii of the Time” ; Comments op 
“ ters 8, is wri 
Tale” by 18 written of by J, 


tthews 


The Monument to Corder,”’ by Eva 
b 

MoLennen; “The Promised Land,” 
Wister; “A Pale Girl's Face,” by Ewan 
pherson; ‘‘An Affair of the Heart,’’ by Mine 
Grace King; and “Their Story,” by George 4 
Hibbard. The poems are: Race,” by W 
Howells; The Wapentake,”’ by Elizabeth Stuse, 
Phelps Ward, and ‘* Witch Hazel,”’ by James E 
Learned. The Editor’s Study discusses « Prison 
Reform,’ ‘ The as @ Detective,” ang 
other timely topics ; and the Editor's 1D) -awer oon. 
tains a variety of humorous sketches, verses, an, 
iotures. ce Hatton furnishes Liters; 
Notes: and the Monthly Record of Carrent Events 
Editor’s Drawer, and Editor’s Study are valuabj. 
and entertaining. Price, $400 a year; single 
copy, 35 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


— The contents of the March (quarterly) nom. 


8 | ber of the Journal of Lolitical Economy, which jx 


published by the University Press of Chicago, of 


which D. C. Heath & Co. are the directors, wel! 
illustrates the varied lines of thought and work 
which are gathered under the scope of modem 
economics. The leading article is by Prof, §. 
Levasseur of Paris, upon the ‘‘ Assignats’’ of the 
French Revolution, ‘‘ the biggest experiment with 
paper money ever tried,’’ a subject which the 
writer has already expounded at iength, and to 
which he has given some of his best study. “The 
Rate of Profit Under the Law of Labor-valuc” js 
expounded by Prof. Isaac A. Hourwich of the Uni. 
versity of Chicago, with the aid of formulae, the 
extensive use of which in this science bids fair to 
knock out another of the props which have for a 
long the support of mathematics. A study of the 
statistics and operation of ‘‘ Mortgage Banking in 
America,’’ by D. M. Frederikson, and a review of 
the debate on the ‘' National Bank Act of 1863,” 
by John Wilson Millon, are contributions of value 
to every one who is interested in the existing insti- 
tutions and condition of our country. The notes 
of the number range from type setting machines 
to ‘* Rassia in the International Market,’’ from 
‘* Railway Transportation Rates,’’ and the rather 
doubtfally significant analysis of the rates on the 
tariff bille, to the ‘‘ Federation of Labor.’’ Ao 
appendix contains a bibliography, by Pau! Loices- 
ter Ford, who is one of our best authorities on his- 
torical Americana, of the writings of Josiah Tacker, 


Daan Tucker of Gloucester, which relate to Amer- 


A 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St. New York. Price 60 cts. 


We have just published the second of our new series of special day books, entitled 


Arbor Day 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
For the Primary, Grammar, and High School. 


This book is similar in plan and form to our Washivgton’s Birthday book but 1 
’ arger—about 139 pages. 
All the selections are fresh and new and are selected both for their <nectiense and the r practical otal: 
ness in making up & program for the day. The foliowing table of contents will give an idea of the book: 
i, THE ORIGIN OF ARBOR DAY. 

Il. HINTS ON PLANTING THE TREES. 
ARBOR DAV IN THE U. 8. 
iV. SPECIAL EXERCISES, 


HOW TO 
CELEBRATE 


1. The Arbor Day Queen, | 
‘BDhoughts About Trees. 

3. Kuaaways. 

4. Movember’« Party. 

5. The Coming of Spring. 


Vv. BECITATIONS AND SONG 

VI. FIFTY QUOTATIONS, 

THE PINK ROSE DRILL, 

ABBOR DAY PROGRAMS fer Prim- 
ary, Grammar, and Righ Schools. 


Vif. 
Vins. 


Suggestions as to the most effective use of each exercise and 
grams are features which will be appreciated: by the busy Day 


ARBOR DAY BOOKS. and BOOKS ON BOTANY. 


We have a large number of books containing exercises adapted for A : 
for children, and helps in teaching this subjact; Blackboard Stencils 


for special circular of these. 


® iti is attracting much attention among teac 
Vertical Handwriting arrangements for the sale of the book oa 


The authora introduced the vertical system into the Kingston 


Newlands & Row, of Kingston, Ontario. 
schools, where it has been very successful, T 


New Catalogue of all Books 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


he 
tions of positions and other important matter, Price $1.06 hostess wee number of letter forms, illustra- 


6. the Vear with the Trees. 
ay 
S. The Poetry of Spring. 


9. The Plea of the Trees. 
10. Tree Exercise. 


Price, 25 cents. 


on Teaching published, free. 


6! East Ninth St, N. Y. 


Ores, Nickel, Uobalt, Lead, Zine, Antim 

Silver, Bauxite, &c. Abandoned mines gy 

ceive far better financial assistance by visiting 
or ryt with THE HARTSFELD FUR- 
NACE & REFINING CO., Newport, Ky., who are 

tical German Mining Engineers and Contractors. 
All questions on Metals, Ores and their best practi- 
eal methods of treatment readily and conclusively 
solved. Why experiment when you can have 
a certainty? 


| PRES of Silver, Gold and Copper 


| WANTED, 


fo a delightful western city, an Organist and 

| Master, experienced in training were voices A po 

pable of taking entire charge of vested choir; an 

Salary $600. with ample 
opportun 

\immediaters y for outside teaching Apply 

| HIRAM OROUTT, Manager 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 00, 
3 Kast 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


AND 
SCHOOL 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention the Journal of Education, 


If you have friends who do not take the Journal, 
call their attention to this opportunity. 
months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 


Orders for the first parts already into the thousands. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have been 
selected by Joun L. STODDARD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest: 
ing and graphic description from his pen. The photographs are contained in sixteen port: 
folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 


PARTS 1 TO 12 ARE NOW READY. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessa’ 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 
with the number on your coupon. (The first coupon appeared in the JouRNAL of Jan. 18.) 
_ When you have the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album ever 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


A five 


for you to cut it out and 
ve two-cent postage stamps, 


John L. 


Send me Part 


Full P. O. Address 


Coupon for 
Stoddard’s 


Art Series. 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mas* 


FOR SALE, 


A Boarding and Day School for Youn | 
Children,—good will and furniture — in a delightful 


New England city. For ticul 
OROUEE: 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


In a western coll 


WANTED, 


a male teacher of Vocal Musl¢. 


Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 
once 


to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manse’, 
Education, 
. of Boston: 


Apply at 


Co 
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jateodaction and notes upon the pam- 
The University Prees of Chicago. 


phe Heath & Co., Directors, Quarterly. $3.00 


a year. 

_ The North American Review for April opens 
with ‘Personal Reminiscences of the Vatican 
Council,’ by His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons— 


+ worth a year’ssubscription, It is fo'lowed 
+4 pot of a very timely character for thought- 
fal students of affairs. Jastin McCarthy, M P., 
writes of New Parties io Parliament’’ ; the Hon. 
W. F. Wharton, Ex-Assict. Secretary of State, 
discacees Reform in the Consular Service” ; 
Hoo. Thos. Carter, Chairman Republican National 
R-pablicao Committee, gives Republican 
Oatlook’?; Charles H. Cramp eaplains ‘ Oar 
Navigation Laws”; ‘‘ Robert A. Pinkerton treats 
of “Forgery a9 Profersion”; President of 
Brown University writes on ‘‘ Tariff Reform and 
Minetary Reform’’; Dr. Louis Rvubinson points 
oat “' The Wild Traits ia Tame Animale,” L ; 
Artbor Silva White presents bis views on “Au 
Anglo-American Alliance’; Dr. Joseph H. Sen- 
tells How We Restrict Immigration’; and 
Governor Stone of Mississippi treate of “ The Sup- 
pression of Lawlessness in the South.”’ Ia the 
department of Notes and Comments William Mat- 
thews. LL D., treate of ‘* Delicacy — Falee and 
Tine’?; E I Stevenson of College Theatricals as 
We Have Them,” and J W. Bengongh of “ Land 
Held for Use. Price, $150 year; single copy, 
50 cents. New York: 3 Kast 14h St. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for April has a new 
story by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, entitled ‘‘ The 
Oath of Allegiance.’ The other articles are: 
Phillip aod his Wife,’’ X(—XIIL., by Margaret 
Deland; *‘General Lee Daring the Campaign of 
the Seven Days,’’ by Eben Greenough Scott; 
War's Use of the Engines of Peace,’’ by 
L Brent; *‘Natareio Od Eaglish Poetry,’’ by 
Rechard Barton; ‘* The Secret of the Wild Rose 
Path,” by Oiive Thorne Miller; “' The Shepherd- 
Girl,’ by Josephine Preston Peabody; ‘‘ Jerry: 
A Personality,’ by Klizabeth Cavazza; ‘' Early 
Latin Poetry,’ by Tyrrell; ‘* Sapplica- 
tion,’ by Jalia C. R. Dorr; “ The Raferendam 
in Switzerland and in America,’ by A. Lawrence 
Lowell; The Windigo,’’ by Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood; ‘Some.Causes of the Italian Cri- 
sis,’ by William R. Thayer; ‘‘ Opicions,’’ by 
Acnes Repplier; ‘‘ Bronson Alecott’’; Recent 
Fiction’; “A Pioneer of Historical Literature ’’ ; 
Comments on New Books,” and The Contrib- 
ntors’ Clab.’? Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 


— The Catholic World for April presents a great 
diversity of eubj-cte, inclading theology, literature- 
biography, topography, educatidh, sociology, poe- 
try, and fiction. Rev. Dr. O’Riordan treats of the 
position of the church toward the labor question, 
under the ttle of ‘* The Church va. The Doctri- 
naires in Sceial Economy’’; ‘‘A Weatern Edaca- 
tional Center’ is presented by Eliza Ellen Starr, 
illastrated; *‘The Broad Church Untenable”’ is 
by V-ry Rev. A. F. Hewitt, D.D.; ‘‘ What Catho- 
lies Have Done for Education is Mexico’’ is by 
Rey. Kenelm Vaughan. The poetical contribu- 
tions ine'uda ‘At Eastertide,’’ by Magdalen Rock ; 
‘Two Little Sistera of the Poor,’’ by Jobn J. 
O'Shea; and ‘*La Gloire,’ by Rev. H. K. 
O Keeffa, C3.P. The book notices are of more 
than ordinary interest, dealing with many new 
publications ina searching and outspoken way. A 
Jarge space is devoted to the editorial notes on con- 
temporaneous events. Priee, $3 00 a vear; single 
copies, 25 eta. New York City: 120 W. 60th St 


— Prof. Arthur S. Hoyt of Auburn, N Y., 
opens the Review Section of the Homiletic Review 


for April with a practical discussion of the theme 
‘Reality ia Palpit Speech.’ Dr, Arthur J. 
Brown of Portland, Oregon, writes irstructively 
vpon ** The Homiletic Value of Historical Siudy.’ 
Watts, the Founder of Exglieh Hymmnody,”’ 
ia the enbject cf a comprehensive paper by Rev. 
James H. Ross; while Dr. Wayland Hoyt of Min- 
neapolis closes his eloquent treatment of the sug- 
gesive theme, ‘*The Person of Chriat.’? The 
Yarions evangelical denominations are well repre- 
sented in the Sermonic Section, by eminent names 
which are a guarantee of inter and profit. 
Published monthly by Fonk ana Wagnalls Co., 
New York, $3 00 por year. 


—In variety, originality and excellence the 
April nomber of Romance is not «urpaseed by any 


any of ite predecessors. Ita leeding features are a 
powerful society atory by Arthur Beardsley Mit- 
chell and a group of three thrilling parratives of 
‘dventore, ali written expressly for this maga- 
708. Besides these, which are all American, 
there are stories of Spain, F.ance, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Japan; a good ghost stoty; charming 
love storiee by Jalia Schayer, Harriet Prescott 
Sp ford and S, Elgar Benet; one of the strangest 
fantasies of Alphonse Daudet; a strong tale of the 
mines; and many others of uvcommon 
merit in diffarent lines, Romance is issued by Ro- 
marce Pablishing Co, New York, at 25 certs a 
bomber; subscriptions, $250 year. 
‘ MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
merican Journal of Pol 0 ; 
& year. New York: 
crbational Journal of Ethics for terms, 
Review for-April; terms, $8 00 & year 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
North April; terms, 2.50 a year. NewYork. 
Aten er an Review for April; terms, $5 00. 
The Pall Mall Genotee tor 4; ril; terms, $300 a 
year. New York: International News Co.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—“ Did I hear her sing,’’ my friend ? Ob, no, 
Which I am really sorry to tell ; 
Bat I'll curely make it a point to go, 
When she gives us her final farewell. 


Ta: Puzzte SoL_vep.—Perhaps no local 
disease has puzzled and bafflsd the medical profes 
sion more than nasal catarrh. While not immedi- 
ately fatal it is among the most nauseous and die- 
gus ing illa the flesh is heir to, and the records 
sbow very few or no cases of radical cure of chronic 
catairh by any of the many modes of treatment 
until the introduction of Ely’s Cream Balm a few 
years ago. The success of this preparation has 
been most gratifying and surprising. No druggist 
is without it. 

—Jagson says he doesn’t see how a man can ex- 
pect to make much progress in the stationery busi- 
ness —Eimira Gazette. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SoorHine Syrup” ha 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
ouildren while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
oaree Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and io the 
beet remedy for ‘| iarrh@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and ie for sale by D 
zista io every part of the world. Be sure and 
for Mre. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
sents bottle. 


SAMPLE LETTERS. 


** Your work of fixe art (John L. Stoddard’s) is 
ahead of any I have yet seen. I have No. 1 and 
2, and now wish No. 3.’’—Subscri'er in Ohio, 


‘You will find enclosed twenty cents in stamps 
and counons for Parte 5 and 6 I have received 
the first four parte, ard am delighted with them. 
[ intend to take the whole series.’’ 


**T enclose coupons and stamps for Parts 1V. & 
V. of the Stoddard Art Series. Having for many 
years taken the JOURNAI. OF EDUCATION, I am 
glad of this favorable opportunity of securing so 
many cuts of the photographs of world famoue 
places for the benefit of my pupils.’? — Subscriber, 
New Brighton, N. Y. 


Educational Institutions. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


OF THE 


University of the Gity of New York, 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 

Twelve major and minor courses, with electives, 
leading to the degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete profe:sional preparation for those seek- 
ing)to become superintendents, principals, profes 
sors in normal schools, and teachers of higher 
rank. 

Year begins October ist. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 

For catalogs giving full information. 


Address 


SECRETARY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 
A State School 


Michigan Mining School. ot kngineerivg 
and allied subjects. Has Summer: Courses iv Surve: tug, 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing and Field Grol- 
ogy. In*truction thoroagh!y practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free, For catalogue write to 

M. E. WapswortTd, A.M, Pn,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley. Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educativnal preparat ry school of the highest grace 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting cert'fica'es. 
Puplis sent yearly to Iustitate of Techuolugy, Harvara 
avd Koston Universities, Law and Medical Schoo's etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


Besrox UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBUAL SCHOOLS. 


mAs STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art educa‘ion and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of #xeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN HyDk, Principal. 
grate NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATFR, Mass 


For both sexes For catalogues address the 
it A. G Boypen, A M. 


Principal, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D B HaaGar, Ph D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For bota sexes. 


Catal , address 
J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


MIST A KES op one side often lead to equally great » istakes on the other A shert sighted and 

absent minded professor, waiking book in hand in the fields, saw something before him 
which he supposed to be a lady, and bowed most politely, lifting his hat aud calling, ‘‘Good morning, 
madame!” But as bis eyes rose from profound obeisanee he found it was a cow he bad encountered, and 
walked on indignant at his hasty judgment. Soon after he saw urderneath the edge cf his book the gown 
worn by the wife of a neighbor but thought it was «gain the cow. and in his eagervess to recover from his 
last mistake, waved his bock at the lady wildly, BOT both times. Schou! boards have been deludea 
crying, “ Get out, you brute!” He was mistaken now and then into trust: 


was no fault of the lady that a cow had been mistaken for her; it is no fauit of a responsible TIMES 


economically by consulting a Recommendation Agency. Tryours, ... - ES 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. 


Seeks Teachers who 


We bace more than twice as many vacancies as we had 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
one year ago this time. Salaries good, positions, many 
ef them very desirable. New Hand Bock gives full 


For September. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and Goverpesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

{ This Bureau has no special ‘* seedtime and harvest.” if we mean by seedtime a time of waiting for the 
seed to germinate aud vrow. New teachers are constantly registering and school ¢ fiicers are con 
stantly applying for well qualified teach rs, at tois office, not oniy to fill accidental vacancies, but for 
the spriig an! Autumn as weil, Hexcs now ts emphatically the time for a'!l who seek positions or 

romotion to register. Prov pt and careful attention to alt calls for teachers, whether io person or by 
etter. Our list of teachers ts large, «mbracing many of the ablest and best in the profession, for every 
department of school trom the kincergarten to the collegs. 

Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager. 


Registers the Best Teachers. 
U EAU CHARGES NO APVANCE BEGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual resulis 


3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, | gar Constant vacancies, Sena stamp for blanks. 
KERR & AUYSSVON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH 8T,, NEw York. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
nd call or write. 50 Bromfield St., ROSTON. 


call or write. 
* Prof Lancis ts ex- 


THE PENNSYLVANIA BUREAU, | 


and courteous, and 
15th Year. L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


seems to have specia! talea‘s fur esti- 
Does business in mating competeat tea:uers and put- 
all the S.ates 295 North 7th St., ALLENTOWN PA. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©O., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FUR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
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te Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1507 POSITIONS. F, B SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. cy SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business (ffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Teachers Wanted 
0. 


P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
120 Trement St., Boston. 


Spring Vacancies. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for destrable pesitions REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
FRED LICK, Mogr.. 303 McPhee Putlding, DENVER, COLO. 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency * 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. S°nd stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ap increased salary, should 2327 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


OHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENUY. NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
Established 1855. teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 


combined. Large business throughout the north- 
3 East 14th Street. N. ¥. 


west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
llanager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Teachers’ Agency 
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Books I. anp II. With Maps, Notes, 
ul ro p | us. and Vocabulary. Edited by Watson 
Caldecott, B. A., Trinity College, 
Dublin, Assistant Master at Queen Mary’s School, Basingstoke. 
72 pages. 32mo, 50 cents. 
“The text is edited by Professor Caldecott of Trinity College, Dubfin, who has fur- 
nished some fresh notes which materially enhance the value of this handy text book The 
vocabulary is sufficiently large and explicit, and wherever proper names occur they are 
supplemented by a bit of helpful explanation which will be eagerly welcomed by the stu- 
dent. This little volume can be comfortably carried in the pocket.” — Ave Maria (Notre 
Dame, Ind.) 


We will be happy to send our full CiLassiriep List OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
Text Books 40 any address upon application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 
By Note — Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘‘ NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 
by JoHN W. TuFTs and H. E. HOLT. 
“ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.’’— Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


WE WANT SOMEBODY 


In every county to sell our new publications—“ Geographical Spice,” ‘“ Normal 
School Outlines,” and others—to teachers. Liberal commission allowed. Send 


for new catalogue and terms. 
48 East Mulberry St., 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
The Sauveur Summer College of Languages. 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 
The next session of THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE oF LANGUAGES, and AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held at AMHERST, MASS., from July 2 to August Io. 
For programs and particulars address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., or Prof. W. T. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst, Mass. 
N. B.—Dr Sauveur will send to applicants circulars of his educational works. 


Relief Maps and Models. 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 
Just CoMPLETED, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 
Systematic Collections, 
MINERALOCY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOCY. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
(uem| LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &0. } Send for circular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
Giz 17th St., N. w., Washington, 


15 East {6th 


Street, 
New York. 
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Every Teacher and School 
should own it. 


commended by 
Court, by every 


be AUTHENTIC 
NABRIDGED 
BAND 


(The diacritical marks for indicating the sounds of letters are so plain and intelligible 


as to be easily understood by old and young. 


‘Court, who voices the general sentiment. 


Webster’s International 


A complete and thorough revision of the wel- 
known Unabridged. Though it has been before 
‘ithe public but a short time, it has been warmly 


in office since its publication, by Eminent Authors, 
College Presidents, and Educators almost without 
Sjinumber. It is recognized as Standard Authority 
by the U.S. Government Printing ‘Office, and is the 
Standard to which nearly all Schoolbooks adhere, 


“It is The One Great Standard Authority 


. the perfection of dictionaries ;” 80 writes J ustice Brewer of the United States Supreme 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING BOOKSELLERS. 
Send for free prospectus containing specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 


Dictiona 


members of the U. S. Supreme 
State Superintendent of Schools 


WEBSTER'S 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, INTERNATIONAL | $ 
$ Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. DICTIONARY / 8 
¢ Do not buy cheap photographic reprints of old Webster dictionaries. 4 
Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever published. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest 
ces. Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co, successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
agency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY Hout & Co.. Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co, 
HAcHETTE & Cre. (London), Ginn & Co., HEATH & 
Co., ete. .. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer- 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book centres. 

KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH —— 


BREED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books). 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKsS. 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools, 
ECORTINA METHOD. A ‘ded tho i 
Exposition, 1808. Prise at the 
SPANISH IN TWENTY LESSONS 
H. H. Do 


“ Oortina 
est stock of choice Spanish books in the United States. 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges, 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St., New York. 


Library.” Send for Catalogue of the larg. 


Vertical Penmanship, 
96 ots. per dizen. 
Send 25 cts. for samples. 
W. B. HARBISON, 


School Speci lies. 59 Fifth Ave., 


New York. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 


ANDERSON’S Histories THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


sf 5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Ohicago. 2. Union Arith. Course, Com’ 6 } Written, 
Native Trees. A Study for Home and School. and Recitations Higher arithmetic. 
By L. W. Providence, R. I, RA SFsocicties Churches, ote, Brooks’s Coometry nd Trigonometry. 


a 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. Price, 30 cts. Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


Exercises for Arbor Day. By Annte I. Wiuus. 
Paper, 64 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Dick’s Festival Reciter. Containing elaborate Exercises, Programs, Prize 
Songs and Marches, for Arbor Day, Memorial Day, &c. Price, 30 cts. 
Arbor Day Stencils. California Giant. Charter Oak. 


Washington Elm. “God Bless Our Trees.” 
(Sold only in sets: 25 cents.) 


GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Est, 1965) 


END US ONE NEW 


SUBSCRIPTION Journal of Education 


And we will send by registered matl FREE one of the Columbian 
Souvenir Malf-dollars, worth $1.00 each. 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 3 Somerset St.. Boston. 
ISTORIC SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT, 


fer Schools. Twenty-four Photographs, 8x10 inches, Mounted on Card Board, 11 x 14 loches. 
In a stiff portfolio. Price, $10.00. Apply to A. M. LUMBARD, New Bedford, Mass. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Srt., Boston. 
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NOW BRADY. 
EVERY TEACHER, STUDENT, AND BUSINESS MAN SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THE 


Lom Yue Farrian Complete System 4 


i ill be T ers 
Complete, postpaid, $2.00. enmanshi p. for examination, and dealers for fist 


introduction, on receipt of $1.00 per copy 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE WORK. 


postpaid. 
_ ust Business Colleges, Academies, and Self Instruction. It is P i cati work based upo ienti 
Principles, which are actually applied to the Science and Art of Studying and Teaching Penmanship. It is decidedly a onl 


nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teachin iti inci i 

of ching writing. Only Three Principles. Simple and easil : 

tele tan of Study for all grades of schools, Directions to teachers, Description, Analysis, and explanation th 

It has 1000 questions and answers and other questions for review, Class use, and study course inthe Elements of Book-keeping, making total of 32° Pp. 

and Rules.” It is a business course within itself, which no student, teacher, or ‘well q te ng ta cure 


large plain print,heavy paper, and beautiful through i 
1roughout every page. Owing toa large “outlay” i opie. i 
ft, : stai note, Stamps taken for fraction of a dollar. The work i i ; ece serv 
Money will be refunded if the book is not satisfactory. Half price, to schools, for first test fnvite 
. others invited. 


Address (to-day) KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Logan, Kansas. 


OR use in Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, 
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Drills and 


Arbor Day Alphabet. 


{For twenty-six small children.) 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD, 


[Let each child wear or carry his letter, made of green leaves, 
and, as far as possible, carry branches or twigs of the tree of which 


he speaks. 


A is for apple tree, sweet with bloom, 
Or laden with golden fruit. 

B is for beech, with thick, cool shade, 
And the birches of ill repute. 

C ie for chestnut and cedar fair, 
And cypress, where sorrows abide. 


D is for dogwocd, whose fair white tents 


Are pitched by the river-side. 

E is for elm, New England's pride; 
True patriot’s love they stir. 

F ia for fig tree of the South 
And the cone-ehape! northern fir. 

G is for gum tree, eo well known 
To the southern girla and boys. 

Hi is for hemlock, steadfast tree, 
And for holly with Christmas joys. 

I is for tronwood, firm and strong, 
And the ivy that twines around. 

J is for juniper, low and green, 
Where purple berries are found. 

K is for king of the forest grand, 
The oak mast wear the crown. 

L is for thorny locust, the /arch, 
And the linden of fair renown. 

M is for maple, favorite one, 
The queen of all the trees, 

N is for Norway pine, which atill 
Is whiepering to the breeze, 

O is for orange, blooming for brides, 
And the clive, yielding rich oil. 

P is for poplar, reaching high, 

And the palm of the southern soil. 
Q is for quince, in our gardens low, 
With its fruit so sour and green. 

R is for redwood, giant trees, 
The largest that can be seen. 

8 is for spruce, bright evergreen, 
And the silvery sycamore. 

T is for tulip tree, broad and high, 
With its beautiful tulip-like flower. 

U is for upas, tropical tree, 
With its fabled poisoned air. 

V is for vines that cling to the tree 
For friendship, strength, and care. 


Hxrercises. 


W is for walnut, datk and firm, 


And for wi/low, faithfal and true. 


is xanthox;lam, bitter bane 


Whore virtue is strengthening power. 


Y is for yew tree, dwelling alone, 


Friendless and sad we know. 


Z is for zenith, the point above, 


Toward which the trees all grow. 


Song.—Tune, Buy my Flowers.’’ 


Apple, baech, and cedar fair, 
Fir and hemlock, wortby pair, 
Elm and oak and maple queen, 
Lords end ladies robed in green! 
Ona this joyous Arbor Day 
Daty’s pleasant call obey. 

Plant the trees, 
Plant the trees this Arbor Day. 
Grand old trees, we love them all ! 
Pine and poplar waving tall, 
Talip tree and walnut, too, 
Willow ead and lonely yew. 
On this joyous Arbor Day 
Daty’s pleasant call obey, 

Plant the tree:, 
Plant the trees this Arbor Day. 


The Nation’s Dead.’ 


BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD, 


‘* They never fail who die in a great cause.”’ 


1, Pupil.—** Who sball speak in the soldier’s honor, 


2. School,— 


8. Recitation: ‘* Flowers for the Brave.’’ 


How shall his praise be said ?”’ 


Softly, reverently we go 

Through the May morn’s tender glow, 

Where alone the grasses keep 

Watch above our heroes’ sleep. 

’Mid the music.throbbing hours, 

Flashing steel, and wreaths of flowers 

We our gratefal homage pay 

For a nation’s peace today. —Emily A. Brownell. 


—Cilia Thazter. 


4, Song: ‘‘ National Prayer.’’—Coda, No, 184: Ginn § Co. ! 
5. School. —Do you know what it means, you boys and girls 
Who hail from the North and the South ? 
Do you know what it means, 
This twining of green 
Round the silent canon’s mouth ; 
This strewing with flowers the grass-grown graves, 
This decking with garlands the statues brave, 


$2.50 per yr. In advance. 
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This fiandting of fiage, 

All in tatters and rags; 

This marching and singing, 

These bells all a-ringing, 
These faces grave and these faces gay, 
This talk of the blue and this talk of the gray, 
In the North and the South, Decoration Day ? 

— Wide Awake. 
6. Pupil.—Patriots have toiled, and in their eountry’s cause 

Bled nobly; and their deeds, as they deserve, 
Receive proud recompense. —Cowper. 


7. Pupil..—Every good citizen makes hie country’s honor his own,. 


and cherishes it, not only as precious, but as sacred. He is willing 
to risk his life in its defence, and is eonseious that he gains pro- 
tection while he gives it. —Andrew Jackson. 


8. Pupil.—Onur duty is not done when we have told of their cour- 
age and praised their heroism. They have given us our nation, 
with all its liberties and hopes, To us belongs the sacred task of 
guarding and fulfilling them. 


9. Song.—‘' Speed our Republic.’’ 


10, ‘* Mustered Ont.’’ 
(a) Pupil.—At Newport News, in Virginia, on a rough wooden 
cross over the grave of some unknown hero, is found this 
simple epitaph: ‘‘ Mustered Oat.”’ 


‘*All heroes sleep not ‘neath tall shafte 

Nor monuments of stone ; 

For many graves are marked, alas! 
With one short word, ‘ Unknown.” 

There sleep who fought as brave as those 
For whom the millions shout, 

Till the Lord of battles gave command 
And they were mustered out.’’ 


(b) Puptl—Recitation: ‘‘The Graves of the Uakmown.’’ 


But, ah! the grave which no man naraes or knows; 
Uncounted graves, which never can be found ; 
Graves of the precious ‘‘ missing,’’ where no sound 
Of tender weeping will be heard, where goes 
No loving step of kindred. Ob, how flows 
And yearns our thought to them! More holy ground 
OF graves than this, we say, is that whose bound 
Is secret till eternity discloses 
Its sign. 

But Nature knows her wilderness ; 
There are no ‘‘ missing ’’ in her numbered ways; 
In her great heart is no forgetfulness ; 
Each grave she sees she will adorn, caress ; 
We cannot lay such wreaths as summer lays, 
And all her days are Decoration Days. 


11, Song: ‘Soldier, Rest.’’ 
12. Address, 
18. Recitation: ‘* The Blue and Gray.”” — Francis Miles Finch 
14, The Supreme Lessons of the Hour. 
(a) Pupil—The Love of Country. 
Let our object be our country, our whole country,. and 
nothing but our country. And, by the blessing of God, 
may that country iteelf become a vast and splendid monu- 
ment, not of oppression and terror, but of wisdom, of 
peace, and of liberty, upon which the world may gaze with 
admiration forever, — Webster. 
(d) Sehool.— Respect for the Flag, 
The union of hearts, the union of hands, 
And the flag of our union forever! —G, P. Morris, 
(c) Declaration of Allegiance to the Frag. 


‘I ‘pledge allegiance to my flag and the Republic for 
which it stands; one nation indivisible, with liberty and 


A. 
—Coda, No. 184: Ginn gr Go, 
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justice for all.” (Military salate—right hand lifted, palm 
downward, to a line with the forehead and close to it, A; 
the words, ‘‘To my fiag,’’ the right hand is extendej 
gracefally, palm upward, towards the flag, and remains 
rn this gesture till the end of the affirmation. ) 


15. Song: ‘*God Save Our Land.’’ (Tune, ‘‘America,’’) 


God save our glorious land, 

May the Republic stand, 
God save our land! 

Long may her banner be 

Honor’d on land and sea, 

Boast of the sovereign free, 
God save our land! 


God aid Columbia’s cause, 
Ever uphold her laws, 
God save our land! 
Bless Thou the soil we tread, 
Bless all its sacred dead 
That in Thy cauce have bled, 
God gave our land! 


Guardian of Liberty, 

We raise our prayer to Thee, 
God save our land! 

Joir in the anthem grand, 

God save our Fatherland! 

Long may our Union stand! 


God save our land! —A. McClement. 


Norx.—Display the different flags of the United States, and drape 
tolds of gray and blue among them to suggest the union of the North 
and South. Have portraits of soldiers, and write appropriate mottoes 
on the board, using red, white, and blue crayons. 


Our Birds. 


{A School Exercise.) 
BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


Every child in the public schools should know something of the 
life and habits of our familiar birds. 

For a school exercise have some one at the piano play and sing 
** The Wood Concert,’’ ond then play a pretty march, to which the 
pupils, dressed to represent our different birds, should march upon 
the stage. 

Robin Redbreast (alittle boy dressed; in black and red) should 
make his bow first, while the birds on the stage around him should 
sing the familiar song, ‘‘In the April Rain.’’ 


Listen, in the April rain, 

Brother Robin’s here again! 
“‘Chip-chip-cheery,’’ he keeps singing, 
All upon an elm tree swinging. 

He has neither grief nor care, 
Building sites are everywhere. 

If one nest is blown away, 

Fields are fall of sticks and hay. 
“Chip-chip-cheery,”’ he keeps singing, 
All upon an elm tree swinging. 


Then the little boy should read a good account of the New Eng 
land robin,—which his teacher should see that he has,—taken 00! 
of appropriate books, magazines etc. 

Next, the Baltimore Oriole (a little girl dressed in black snd 
yellow and white) should make her bow, while the other birds 
around should recite: 


This oriole from Baltimore 
Is welcome here today. 

Her grace and beauty had won o’er 
Our hearts—had not her lay. 
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[Let the girl then read her paper on the oriole, also selected and 
by the teacher. 
“Sa comes the Englisk Sparrow (a little saucy-looki 2g boy 
dreeeod in gray). The other birds tarn their backs on kim while 
he comes farward an@ wings the words from ‘‘ Pinafore | 


Foc, he himself has said it, 
‘4nd to him it is a credit 
‘That he is an Englishman, 
For he might have been a Russian 
Or Turk or French or Prussian, 
Or an I(-al-i~an; 
Bat in epite of all temptation 
To belong to another nation 
He remains an Englishman.”’ 


Then the other birds should groan, if possible fur birds to de so, 
and they all should show their disapproval of his very bad manwers 
while he reads his paper on ‘ The English Sparrow,’’ 

Next, the Bluebird (a little boy or girl dressed in blue) should 
come forward while the children repeat the old-fashioned poem, 
' know the song that the bluebird is singing ’’ : 


I know the song that the bluebird is singing 
Oat im the apple-tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow! The skies may be dreary, 
little cares he while hia heart is no cheery. 
Hark! How the music leaps out from his throat! 
Hark! Was there ever so merry a note ? 
Hark to his words! How they fill one with cheer! 
Sommer is coming and spring-time is here! 
— Anonymous. 

Then the paper should be read. 

Next, Bob’elink (a boy dressed in shining black) should recite 
the pretty poem familiar to all, which gives a fall account of the 
bird, the other birds all joining in the {ast words of each stanza, 
Bob'elink, spank, spink.”’ 

These would make the exercisee long enough, but papers on the 
Catbird, the Katydid, the Pewee, the Blue Jay, the Mocking Bird 
alaodhe prepared. 


SONGS AND GAMES.* 
BY M. E. C. 


[The first group of songs may be used as part of the derot! onal 
exercises. | 


ALL THINGS BEAUTIFUL. 


First Group. 


“AM things bright and beantifal, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderfal, 
« The Lord God made them all. 


‘' Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 


‘* The purple-headed mountain, 
The river, running by, 
The morning and the sunset, 
That lighteth up the sky. 


+ No infringement is Ihtended in use of material most‘of;wh 
been adapted te schoolroom use by the writer : eRwteh hes 
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“The tall trees in the greenwood, 
‘Tue pleasant summer sun, 
“The ripe fruita in the garden, 
He made them every one. 


‘* He gave us-cyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 
How great is God Almighty, 
“Who hath made all things well.”’ 


(The first verss begins on the second note; the remaining ones on 
othe first note ;-alurs are used in all verses but the first.) 


LITTLE EyYEs, 


—."* Little eyes, little eyes, 
Open with the morning light, 
Upward look, upward look, 
Heaven’s morn is alwayp bright, 


** Little heart, little heayw 
Fall of langhter,* 
all of glee, 


Vor blesses thes. 


haw? 48, little hands 
Besy 
I with the kite or doll, 
ye'may, work or play, 
Daily to do good to all. 


“ Little feet, little feet, 
Soft your patter, light your load. 
Do not stray, keep the way, 
Walk the straight end‘happy road.”’ 


“* Gay little velvet coats,—one two, three! 
Any home happier could there be ? 
Toysy and Johnny and sleepy Ned, 

Parring so cosily, 
Three in a bed! 


** Woe to the stupid mouse prowling about, 
Old Mother Pussy is on the look-out, 
Little cats, big cats, 

All must be warm and every day fed, 
Three in a bed. 


‘* Mother’s a gypsy-puss, 
Often she moves, 
Thinking much travel her children improves ; 
High-minded family, very well bred, 
No falling out,fyou'see, 
Three;in’a bed.’’ 
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THE BLUEBIRD. 
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*©T know the song that the bluebird is singing, 
Oat in the apple-tres where he is swinging ; 
Brave little fellow! The skies may be dreary, 
Nothing cares he while his heart is eo cheery, 

Chorus: Daffodils! daffodils! say, do you hear? 
Sammer is coming, and springtime is here. 


‘* Hark! how the music leaps out from his throat! 
Hark! was there ever so merry a note ? 
Listen a while, and you'll hear what he’s eaying, 
Up in the apple-tree swinging and swaying. 
Chorus: 


Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know; 
Hark, while I sing you a message cf cheer! 
Summer is coming! and springtime is here. 

Chorus : 

** Little white snowdrop! I pray you arise; 
Bright yellow crocus! come open your eyes; 
Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 

Pat on your mantles of purple and gold.”’ 
Chorus: 
[The songs of the second group are to be used to break the mo- 
notony of schoolroom routine. | 


Third Group. THREE LITTLE MICE, 


** Three little mice crept out to see 
What they could find to have for tea; 
They were dainty, pretty mice, 
And liked to nibble something nice ; 
Bat kitty’s eyes, so big and bright, 
Soon sent them scampsring off in a fright.” 
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[The above game may be ‘‘ saved up”? for a stormy-day exercing, 
and is played in much this way: One child stands in a corner of the 
room; three other children, who “ have been named,’’ leaye theip 
seats with a creeping movement as the song opens; the creeping 
mov:ment is carried out till pussy starts at the begioning of the 
last line to chase the mice about the room as many times ag hes 
been directed by the teacher. This little game is much enjoyed & 
a yard game, alao. The children wishing to play form a ring; 
three mice and a kitty are chosen, and the game proceeds in the 
same way as when played within doors. | 


Goop-BY, 


** Our pleasant echvol is over, 
And we are going home; 
Good: by, goo-by, 

Be always kind and true; 
Good-by, good-by, 
Be always kind and true.’’ 


Chorus of the Flowers. 


[To be represented by little girls in colors. ] 


Chorus: We are the little flowers, coming with the spring; 
If you liaten closely sometimes you'll hear us sing. 


THE HONEYSUCKLE—Red: 
I am the honeysuckle, with my drooping head; 
And early in the spring time I don my dress of red, 
I grow in quiet woodlands, beneath some budding tree; 
So when you take a ramble,—just look for me. 


TRE DANDELION— Yellow: 
I am the dandelion, yellow, as you see, 
And when the children see me they about for glee. 
I grow by every wayside, and when I've had my day, 
I spread my wings so silvery,—and fly away. 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT—Blue: 
When God made all the flowere, He gave each one a name, 
And, when the others all had gone, a little blae one came 
And said in trembling whisper, “ My name has been forgot.” 
Then the good Father called her, ‘‘ Forget-me-not.” 


THE FERN—Gr:zen: 
A fern, the people call me, I’m always clethed in green. 
I live in every forest ; you've seen me oft, I ween. 
Sometimes I leave the shadow, to grow beside the way. 
You'll see me as you pass,—some nice, fine day. 


Chorus: We are the little flowers, coming with the spring ; 


If you listen closely, some:imes you'll hear us sing. 
— Selected. 


April’s Answer to a Child. 


66 PRIL, pretty April, 
With a crocus in your gown, 
Since emiles are so becoming, 
I wonder that you frown.”’ 


From her face coquettish April 
A gauzy cloud-veil drew. 
“T have often thought,” she answered, 


The aelf-same thi f 
Wide Awake 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
LFriday, March 2, 1894.) 


ARITHMETIO. 


1. 116 rd. 4 yd. 9 in. is what decimal part of a mile? 
(Answer correct to three decimal places. ) 

2. Find (a) 134% of 7,023; (6) .52% of 825; (c) 
of 1,576. 

3. The proceeds of a sale of cattle sold at a loss of 
163% were $3 092.50. What was their cost ? 

4. At 14%, the premiun on a policy covering three 
fourths of the value of a stock of merchandise amounts to 
$189.84.3. Find the value of the entire stock. 

5. Find the mean proportional between 56 and 896. 

6. A man bought a lot for $750, and 2 yr. 5 mo. there- 
after sold it for $900, having in the meantime paid taxes 
thereon amounting to $29.17. What rate per annum did 
the investment pay him ? 

7. Find the prime factors of the number 17,424, and 
from these factors determine its square root. 

8. Find the amount of $86.75 on interest for 1 yr. 7 
mo. 5 da. at 4% per annum. 

9. How many square feet of lumber are there in a 
covered box 4 ft, 8 in. by 3 feet 6 in. by 2 ft. 4 in.? 

10. How much money must be invested in Michigan 
Central 6’s at 109} to secure an annual income of $540? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. (a) Locate the Sahara. (5) State why it is rainless. 

2. In what mountains does (a) the Euphrates River 
(6) The Volga? (c) The Tiber? (d) The Niger? (e) 
The Rio Grande? 

3. (a) Locate Sidney. (5) What is the season there 
at present, and (c) why ? 

4. (a) Name and locate three great inland seas whose 
waters are salt. (+) Why are they salt? 

5. Mention the capital of (a) Japan. (b) Egypt. (c) 
Turkey. (d) France. (¢) Russia. What is the title 
applied to the ruler of each of these conntries ? 

6. Name the states through which the Northern Pacific 
Railroad passes. 

7. (a) What cities at the extremities of the Erie Canal ? 
(>) What is the latitade of New York City ? 

8. Through what waters would you pass on the shortest 
all-water route from Liverpool to Bombay ? 

9. (a) Name the islands composing the Greater An- 
tillies. (6) State four of their principle exports. 

10. Arrange in order of latitude, beginning with the 
lowest, the following cities: Chicago, Paris, Sitka, St. 
Petersburg, Calcutta. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. The responsibility for the acts of the Government 
rests with the people. Give one argument for the truth 
of this statement. 

2. (a) OF what two branches is Congress composed ? 
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(6) For how long a term are the members of each branch 
elected? (c) By whom are the members of each branch 
chosen ? 

3. What is meant by (a) import duties; (5) excise 
duties ; (¢) income tax ? 

4. State one reason for exempting certain kinds of 
property, sach as churches and hospitals from taxation. 

5. What prevents the President from becoming auto- 
cratic and tyrannical in his exercise of authority ? 

6. (a) What officers in this state correspond to the 
cabinet officers in the United States? (+) How do they 
differ as to the source of their right to the office? 

7. State one advantage and one disadvantage in having 
the work of the legislature done largely by committees. 

8. (a) State one advantage of trial by jury. (5) State 
one disadvantage. 

9. (a) What is meant by an appointive office? (5) By 
an elective office? (c) Give an example of each. 

10. If a state had twenty-nine electoral yotes, how 
many representatives has it in Congress? Explain. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. The discoveries of Balboa and Magellan demon- 
strated that Columbus was wrong in supposing that he 
he had reached the Indies. Explain this fact. 

2. What was the first permanent settlement made in 
America by (a) the English; (5) the Spaniards; (c) the 
French; (d) the Datch? 

3. (a) What two colonies claimed Vermont? (+) What 
two colonies claimed Long Island? (c) Ta what colony 
did Maine belong ? 

4. (a) In what present state or province of America 
did the Acadians live, and (4) why were they expelled 
from their homes ? 

5. In colonial days what was the leading occupation of 
the people, beside farming, (a) in the Hudson and Mo- 
hawk valleys; (+) along the coast of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts? What articles of commerce were used in the 
place of money in those times (c) New York; (d) in 
Virginia ? 

6. (a) With what chief object in view did the colonies 
rebel in 1775? (6) Around what city was the most of 
the fighting done in that year? (c) What became the 
object of the colonies in the campaign of 1776; and (d) 
about what city was the most of the warfare waged in 
that year ? 

7. (a) About what was the population of the United 
States in Washington’s administration? (4) How did the 
state of New York rank in population among the states at 
that time ? 

8. (a) What was the object of the embargo laid in 
Jefferson’s administration? (b) What was its effect upon 
American commerce? (c) By what means was the object 
sought by this measure finally secured ? 

9. From the following list of presidents select two and 
tell from what state each came and by what party he was 
elected: (a) Martin Van Buren; (+) William Henry 
Harrison ; (c) James Buchanan; (d) Ulysses S. Grant. 

10. (a) Why was Vicksburg an important point in the 
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Civil war? (6) Who commanded the northern army at 
the siege of Vicksburg? (c) What battle had just been 
fought in the east at the time of the surrender of that 
place ? 

METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. What should be the practice of advanced pupils in 
studying new words found in the lesson ? 

2. State a method for developing patriotism among 
younger pupils. 

3. Give a general plan for a class exercise in written 
spelling. 

4. The power of attention is controlled from without 
and from within. (a) How may it be controlled from 
without? From within? 

What means may be safely employed in cold weather 
to ventilate a schoolroom unprovided with ventilating 


apparatus ? 
6. Name two methods of teaching distinct articulation. 


7. Why shoald students be required to pursue a variety 
of studies at the same time ? 

8. Name three qualifications necessary to successful 
teaching. 

9. Illustrate how to teach the first principles of per 
centage by the inductive method. 


GRAMMAR. 


1 When the love of wealth had crept into the city of Sparta and 
2 had afterwards introdaced luxary, avarice, indolence, effeminacy, 
3 profusion and all those pleasures which are generally the insep- 
4 arable attendants of riches; and when these had broken down all 
5 the strong barriers which the wisdom of Lycurgue had formed 
6 with the view of excluding them forever, Sparta beheld herself 
7 fallen from her ancient glory and power and was reduced to an 
8 abject and humble state, which continued to the reign of Agis 
9 and Leonidas, of whom we are now to treat. 

CHARLES ROLLIN. 


The first nine questions refer to the above selection. 


NotTgs.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Olauses are principal or subordinate. 2. Subordinate clauses include (a 
subject clauses; (b) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverb 
clauses. 3. In naming a clause, include only ite unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 4. A preposition with its —. is called a phrase, 
5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, orclause. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb is classed as a modifier of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are 
recognized,—the articles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: (lass, person, number, gender,case. Give the reason for case. 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 

{ving the syntax of a noun or ere give only the case and the reason 

orit. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only; viz., transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice. 
13. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense reson, number, 
agreement. Give the svecial use of an infinitive ora participle after tense. 


Each of the following questions has ten credits assigned to it. 

1. Classify according to notes 1 and 2 the following 
clauses: (a) which are attendants (line 3 and 4); (0) 
these had broken (line 4); (c) Sparta beheld (line 6) ; 
(d) which continued (line 8) ; (e) we are to treat (line 9). 

2. Give modifiers of (a) had broken (line 4); (b) 
barriers (line 5). 

3. Give syntax of (a) pleasures (line 3); (0) attend- 
ants (line 4). 

4. Give syntax of (a) which (line 5); (b) them (line 6). 

5. Give the terms of the (a) relation expressed by the 
preposition (a) of (line 6); (6) of (line 9). 

6. Give the clauses connected by (a) when (line 1) ; 
(6) and (line 4). 

7. Select a participle (a) used like an adjective; (d) 
used like a noun. 
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8. Parse was reduced (line 7). 
9. Decline the pronouns found in lines 7 and 9. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. (a) Name the three vital organs of the body. (6) 
State why they are so called. 

2. (a) What bone of the leg articulates with the hip 
bone? (5) What bone of the arm articulates with the 
scapula ? 

8. Describe and state the use of (a) dura mater; (b) 
sclerotic coat. 

4. Give in order the names of the different parts of 
the air passages through which the air is made to pass 
into the langs by an act of inspiration. 

5. Distinguish between excretion and secretion, and 
give an example of (a) an excretory organ; (4) a secre- 
tory organ. 

6. Describe each of the following and state where it is 
found: (a) periosteum ; (4) enamel; (c) cartilage. 

7. What digestive fluid is most active (a) in changing 
starch into sugar; (5) in dissolving the albuminoids; (c) 
in emulsifying the fats and oils? 

8. Name five organs that are lined with mucus mem- 
brane. 

9. During respiration what change takes place in the 
(a) air in the lungs; (4) blood in the lungs? 

10. Why is a wound on the person of a man addicted 
to the use of alcoholic liquor more dangerous than a 
wound of equal severity on the person of a man that does 
not use it? 


ANSWERS. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. The’officers elected are simply the representatives 
of the people. Therefore the people are responsible for 
the acts of those whom they choose as representatives 
(Other correct answers accepted.) 

2. (a) House of Representives and Senate. (4) Rep- 
resentatives for two years, senators for six years. (c) 
Representatives directly by the people, senators by the 
several state legislatures. 

3. (a) A tax levied on imported goods. (5) A tax 
levied on home products or manufactures. (c) A tax 
levied upon the fixed or estimated annval income of a 
person. 

4. They contribute to the general welfare of the state 
and to the good of communities in which they are located. 
Therefore they should be exempt from state and local 
taxes. (Other correct answered accepted.) 

5. The power of Congress to review his acts, and to 
remove him from office by impeachment. 

6. (a) The administrative officers,—secretary of state, 
comptroller, treasurer, attorney-general, state engineer 
and surveyor. (5) The officers in the state are elected 
by the people, the cabinet officers are appointed by the 
President. 


7. It saves time and expedites business. It divides 


responsibility and affords opportunity for jobbery. 


° 
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9. (a) One which is filled by appointment. (5) One 
which is filled by vote of the people. (c) Examples will 
differ. 

10. (a) Twenty-seven. (5) The electoral vote of any 
state is based upon the total number of United States 
senators and representatives which that state has in Con- 
gress. Since each state has two United States senators 
in Congress, the state mentioned must have the number 
of representatives denoted by the difference between 
twenty-nine and two. 

AMERIOAN HISTORY. 

1. Balboa crossed the Isthmus of Panama and dis- 
covered an ocean to the westward, instead of finding a 
continent joining Europe on the east. Magellan more 
fully established the fact that America was not India by 
sailing across the Pacific Ocean. 

2. (a) Jamestown. (0) St. Augustine. 
(4) New Amsterdam (New York). 

3. (a) New York and New Hampshire. (5) New York 
and Connecticut. (c) Massachusetts. . 

4. (a) In Nova Scotia. (6) The English obtained 
Nova Scotia and expelled the Acadians for fear that they 
would seek to turn the country over again to the French. 

5. (a) Hunting. (0) Fishing. (c) Skins (especially 
bear skins. (d) Tobacco. 

6. (a) The object of obtaining the right to regulate 
their own taxation. (b) Boston.. (c) To obtain inde- 
pendence. (d) New York. 

7. (a) Between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000. (0) It 
ranked about midway in population among the state 
(Exact rank, fifth). 

8. (a) To secure our rights upon the high seas and in 
foreign ports. (6) It seriously injured our commerce. 
(c) By war. (War of 1812). 

9. (a) New York; Democratic. (6) Ohio; Whig. 
(c) Pennsylvania ; Democratic. (d) Illinois ; Republican. 

10. (a) It commanded the Mississippi River. (0) 
General Grant. (c) The battle of Gettysburg. 


GRAMMAR. 


1. (a) Adjective. (0) Adverbial. (c) Principal. (d) 
Adjective. (e) Adjective. 

2. (a) Adverb down and object barriers. (b) Adjec- 
tives all, the, and strong, and the adjective clause which 
wisdom had formed. 

3. (a) Object of the verb introduced and in objective 
case. (b) Attribute (predicate, noun) and agrees with 
the subject which, in the nominative case. 

4. (a) Object of had formed, objective case. (d) 
Object of excluding, objective case. 

5. (a) Of shows the relation between view and ea- 
cluding. (b) Of shows the relation between to treat and 
whom. 

6. (a) And connects the clause love had crept and had 
introduced to the clause these had broken. When con- 
nects the clause (b) Sparta beheld to the clause love had 
crept and had introducd. 

7. (a) Fallen. Hzcluding. 

8. Verb, principal parts, reduce, reduced, reducing, 


(c) Quebec, 
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reduced, regular, transitive, passive voice, indicative mode, 
past tense and third person, singular number, to agree 
with its subject Sparta. 
9. Singular and plural, nom., which; poss., whose ; 
obj , which. 
Nom., which ; poss., ; obj., which. 
Singular and plural, nom., who; poss., whose ; obj., 
whom. 
Singular nom., I; poss., my or mine; obj., me. 
Plural nom., we; poss., our or ours; obj., us. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. They should consult the dictionary and learn their 
pronunciation, derivation, meaning and use. 

2. Hz.: By telling them ennobliag stories connected 
with the lives of the men and women who have been in- 
strumental in molding our history. By singing the pa- 
triotic songs of our nation. 

3. Ha.: The teacher pronounces the words, the pupils 
write them. Then pads are exchanged when the teacher, 
or some competent pupil spells the words correctly. Each 
pupil underscores all misspelled words. Then the pads 
are returned to their respective owners who write upon 
the blackboard the correct form of all words misspelled 
by them. 

4. (a) Through the interest aroused by external things 
attracting it. (b) By the action of the will compelling it. 

5. Place under each window a board about four inches 
wide, and as long as the window is wide. Open the 
windows, and at the same time have the children march 
about the room, sr perform some light gymnastic exer- 
cises. At recess have all the children leave the room, 
and throw open the windows and door long enough to 
change the air. 

6. Phonic analysis and drill. By distinct articulation 
on the part of the teacher, the pupils imitating. 

7. Because prolonged effort produces exhaustion of the 
faculties employed. The change to a new subject rests 
these faculties and brings others into action. Thus a 
variety of studies tends to a symmetrical mental develop- 
ment. 

8. A clear understanding of the subjects to be taught ; 
a well considered plan of presenting the subjects; a char- 
acter that impresses itself upon the pupil for good. 

9. Hax.: Review orally easy fractional parts of num- 
bers leading up to hundredths. Drill thoroughly on hun- 
dredths of numbers, giving the terms per cent and per- 
centage. Then review orally the principles of multipli- 
cation and division, showing that they are the funda- 
mental principles of percentage. Make application. 


ARITHMETIO. 
1. 364+ mi. 2. (a) 936.4. (b) 429. (c) 5.91. 
3. $3,711. 4. $22,500. 5. 224. 6. 63%. 
7. (2X2) (22) (8x3) x (11X11), the prime 
factors in pairs. 2X23 11—=132, the square root. 
8. $92.29. 9. 70% square feet. 10. $9,855. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
‘. (a) Northern part of Africa. (0) The mountains 
and arid wastes of Asia deprive the prevailing north- 
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easterly winds of their moisture, so that when they reach 
the Sahara they are dry. The vapor borne by the winds, 
from whatever direction, is quickly absorbed by the heated 
atmosphere rising from the hot sands. 

2. (a) Tauras. () Ural. (c) Apennines. (d) Kong. 
Rocky. 

3. (a) In eastern part of New South Wales. (>) Sum- 
mer. (c) The earth has its southern hemisphere now 
turned toward the sun. 

4. (a) Caspian Sea, between Europe and Asia. (5) 
Sea of Aral, southwestern part of Russian Turkestan. 
(c) Great Salt Lake, northern part of Utah. (d) Lake 
Balkash, eastern part of Russian Turkestan. (¢) Dead 
Sea, western part of Turkey in Asia. 

5. (a) Tokio (formerly called Yedo). (+) Cairo. (c) 
Constantinople. (d@) Paris, (e) St. Petersburg. Japan, 
Mikado; Egypt, Khedive; Turkey, Sultan; France, Presi- 
dent; Rassia, Czar. (f) Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. 

7. (a) Baffalo,and Albany or Troy. (+) About 41°: 

8. Mersey River, Irish Sea, St. George’s Channel, At- 
lantic Ocean, Strait of Gibraltar, Mediterranean Sea, Suez 
Canal, Red Sea, Strait of Babel Mandeb, Arabian Sea. 

9. (a) Cuba, Jamaica, Porto Rica, and Hayti. 
Sugar, tobacco, corn, cotton, coffee, indigo, tropical fruits. 

10. Caleutta, Chicago, Paris, Sitka, St. Petersburg. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
1. (a) The brain, the heart, and the lungs. (3d) Ba- 


(5) 
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cause death is quickly produced by the stoppage of the 
action of any one of them. 

2. (a) Femur. (+) Humerus. 

3. (a) The dura mater is a tough elastic membrane 
that envelops the brain. It protects the brain from fric- 
tion with the skull. (+) The sclerotic coat is a tough 
white membrane that covers the eyeball. Its use is to 
preserve the shape of the eye and protect its delicate 
structure. 

4, Nose, pharynx, larynx, trachea, bronchi, bronchial 
tubes, air cells. 

5. Excretion is the process of separating from the food 
and blood the wastes and poisons of the body. Secretion 
is the process of separating from the blood some essential 
ui d for use in the body. Hz. (a) Kidneys. (6) Pancreas. 

6. (a) It is a tough membrane composed of connective 
tissue, fall of blood vessels, and invests the bones. (5) It 
is a hard, dense substance covering the crown of a tooth. 
(c) It is a tough, flexible material, covering the ends of 
the bones at the joints, and forming a large part of the 
walls of the air passages and a large part of the ears. 

7. (a) Saliva, (b) Gastric juice. (c) Pancreatic juice. 

8. Hx. Mouth, esophagus, stomach, lungs, intestines. 

9. (a) It loses oxygen and receives carbonic acid. (6) 
It loses carbonic acid and receives oxygen. 

10. Because the blood and the tissues of the body of 
the man that uses alcohol, being in a poisoned and un- 
healthy condition, cannot so readily restore the wounded 
tissue. 


Helps for Decoration Day. 


Exercises on the American Flag. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


Paper. Price 20 cents. 


Holiday Entertainments. 
By C. C. SHormaker, Adapted to Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, and other Holidays. 


Paper Binding. 30 cents. 


Holiday Selections. 
By Sarau S. Rice. Specially adapted to Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, etc. 


Paper Binding. 30 cents. 


Decoration Day Stencils. 
Our Dead Heroes. American Flag. 
Soldiers’ Monuments. Badge of G. A. R. 
Honor the Brave. 
Sold only in sets. 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


Scxoo. Room STENCILS. 


MAPS AND CHARTS. 


Continents. 10 cents each. Size, 30x 40 inches. 
North America. Europe. Africa. 

South America. Asia. Australia. 
Groups of States. 10 cents each. Size, 30x40 inches. 
New England States. Southern States. Western States. 

Middle Atlantic Central 


States and Territories. 10 cents each. Sizs, 24 x 36 in. 


Alaska. Indiana. Minnesota. Pennsylvania. 
Alabama. Indian Ter. Montana. R. Island. 
Arizona. Towa. New Hamp. 8. Carolina. 
Arkansas. Kansas. New Jersey. 8. Dakota. 
California. Kentucky. New Mexico, Tennessee, 
Colorado. Louisiana. New York. exas, 
Connecticut. Maine, Nebraska. Utah. 

ela ware Maryland. Nevada. Vermont. 
Florida. Massachusetts N. Dakota. Virginia. 
Georgia Michigan. N. Carolina. Washington 
Idaho. Mississippi, Ohio. West Virginia. 
Iilinois. Missouri, Oregon. Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


Hemispheres, Etc. 10 cents each. Size, 30x 40 inches. 


Eastern Hemisphere. Mercator’s West. Hemisphere. 
Western Hemisphere. British Isles, 
Mercator’s Eastern Hemisphere. Oanada. 

Mexico and West Indies. 


Geographical Charts. 10 cents each. Size, 24x 36in. 


Chart of Solar System. 

Chart of Spring Tides. 

Chart Showing Path of Earth around the Sun. 

Chart of Comparative Length of Longest Rivers of the World. ! 


Large Maps. 50 cents each. Size, 30x60 inches. 


Map of the World. ° 
vane or is x 4 only map = the U. 8. we have for the 
ack board. smaller one would not show ate 
states distinctly. 


Complete Catlogue sent free to any address, 


NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


~ 
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Books I. anp II. With Maps, Notes, 
ul ro 1u0S. and Vocabulary. Edited by Watson 
Caldecott, B. A., Trinity College, 
Dublin, Assistant Master at Queen Mary’s School, Basingstoke. 
72 pages. 32mo, 50 cents. 

“The text is edited by Professor Caldecott of Trinity College, Dubfin, who has fur- 
nished some fresh notes which materially enhance the value of this handy text book The 
vocabulary is sufficiently large and explicit, and wherever proper names occur they are 
supplemented by a bit of helpful explanation which will be eagerly welcomed by the stu- 
dent. This little volume can be comfortably carried in the pocket.” — Ave Maria (Notre 
Dame, Ind.) 


We will be happy to send our full CLassiFiED LisT OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
Text Books #0 any address upon application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, '° "Wow Yorus‘"°°" 
By Note — Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the “* NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 
by JoHNn W. and H. E. Hott. 
“ ils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . and o 
a men ork of (uns and of time that they can never forget.’’— Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


WE WANT SOMEBODY 


In every county to sell our new publications—“ Geographical Spice,” “ Normal 
School Outlines,” and others—to teachers. Liberal commission allowed. Send 
for new catalogue and terms. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
The Sauveur Summer College of Languages. 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 
The next session of THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, and AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held at AMHERST, MASS., from July 2 to August ro. 
For programs and particulars address 
Dr. L. SauveuR, Copley Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., or Prof. W. T. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst, Mass. 
N. B.—Dr Sauveur will send to applicants circulars of his educational works. 


Relief Maps and Models. 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 


Just CoMPLETED, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on smail scale, for schools. 


Systematic Collections, 


MINERALOCY, GEOLOGY, ZOOLOCY. 
ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
| LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &O. } Send for circular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
Giz 17th St., N. w., Washington, D. 


Helps for Arbor Day. 


Native Trees. A Study for Home and School. 

By L. W. RussELL, Providence, R. I, 

Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. Price, 30 cts. 
Exercises for Arbor Day. By Annie I. WiLus. 

Paper, 64 pages. Price, 25 cents. ; 
Dick’s Festival Reciter. Containing elaborate Exercises, Programs, Prize 

Songs and Marches, for Arbor Day, Memorial Day, &c. Price, 30 cts. 
Arbor Day Stencils. California Giant. Charter Oak. 
Washington Elm. “God Bless Our Trees.” 

(Sold only in sets: 25 cents.) 


Address 


v v fr wre 
4 
;Webster’s International 
@ 

—_ A complete and thorough revision of the well- 
! = Fi known Unabridged. Though it has been before 

| the public but a short time, it has been warmly 
; commended by members of the U. S. Supreme 
"Court, by every State Superintendent of Schools 
in office since its publication, by Eminent Authors, $ 
College Presidents, and Educators almost without $ 
Pinumber. It is recognized as Standard Authority § 
I by the U.S. Government Printing ‘Office, and is the $ 
EEG - Standard to which nearly all Schoolbooks adhere. $ 
g~The diacritical marks for indicating the sounds of letters are so plain and intelligible 


> as to be easily understood by old and young. 3 
“It is The One Great Standard Authority 


. . the perfection of dictionaries ;” 80 writes Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court, who voices the general sentiment. } 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING BOOKSELLERS. 


) Send for free prospectus containing specimen pages, illustrations, etc. WERSTER'S 


> 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, INTERNATIONAL } § 

Springfield, Mass., s. A. DICTIONARY 

$i Do not buy cheap photographic reprints of old Webster dictionaries. $ 
Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 

store rench and German Grammars and Read »D. : 
ers, by whomsoever published. | prise at the 
stock of Imported and American Books in| spanish IN TWENTY LEssoNS Iutroduction from 

the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri-| H.H. Don Carlos de Borbon. L1ithed. Cloth, 31.50. 
ces. on application. INGLES EN VBINTB LECOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 

CARL SCHOENHOF, Castelar. 4th edition. Oloth, $2.00. 

T,H. Castor & Co, successors. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools, 


for 
agency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) dications. ii and 


23 School St., Boston. La LLUVIA. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs, 40c. 
MODELOS PABA UARTAS,. 13th edition. 40 cts. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, sen tor in 
149A Tremont St., Boston. Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. 


RTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
The publications of HENRY Hott & Co.. Wm. R. ata 111 W. 34th St., New York. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co, 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), Ginn & Co., HEATH & 


e 
Co., ete. .- La assortment of Foreign and Amer. V ti ] P h 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languages, er ca énmans ip. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 96 ote. per di 


from the European book centres. 
KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. Send 25 cts for samples 
W. B. HARISON, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
59 Fifth Ave., 


43, 45, and 67 Bost Tenth t.. New York, P 
REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language.| School Spegialties. New York. 


MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers ! books]. C Co.. Philada 

hristopher Sower 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


MAYNARD’S English Classic Ser 
SHAW’S are by Experiment. 
Histories Mon mery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawins. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


ANDERSON’ 
1. Standard Arith. Cou Se Menta! avd 
3. Union Arith. Written, 


THOMSON’S Mathematics, ete., etc. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


H. I. SMITH J. D. WIL ’ 
5 Somerset 8t., Boston, 151 Wabash a 
H up to date ’ 
snd Recitations | Brooks's Hormel Algebra, 
Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Est, 1866) Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


END US ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION ™™ Journal of Education 


And we will send matl FREE one of the Columbian 
Souvenir $1.00 each. 


WEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
ISTORIC SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT. 


fer Schools. Twenty-four Photographs, 8x10 inches. Mounted on Card Board, 11x 14 inches. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 SomMERSET St., Boston. 


In a stiff portfolio. Price, $10.00. Apply to A. M. LUMBARD, New Bedford, Mass. 


Loam ta Yeti 


“Slant,” Copies for 


itals with “Rules” for same. es in Correspondence ; a in Busi 


Mention this paper. Address (to-day) 


NOW READY. 
EVERY TEACHER, STUDENT, AND BUSINESS MAN SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THE 


Farrian Complete System 


| Complete, postpaid, $2.00. a S | for examination, and desleve for 
By J. W. FARR, Author. — 


| mm A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE WORK. 
. _ use in Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colle es, Academi i i 
F which are actually applied to the Science and Art of Studying oa 
ne yo tangy having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. Only Three Principles. Simple and easily understood—yet full and comprehensi I i i i — 
manship plates, 140 pages in Penmanship and writing, including lessons on the “ Science and Art,” “Material,” “ Positions,” “Form,” Pe.” 
ractice, Outline of Courses of Study for all grades of schools. Directions to teachers, ‘ “Ang; 


; 100 Models, and a complete c in th i i 
other questions for review, class use, and stud ination in Pe heaping, maliing total of 
arge plain print,heavy paper, an utiful throughout ever e. Owing toa] “outlay ” i Free i 
end draft, money order or postal note. Stamps taken for fraction of a dollar. Th i served 
Money will be refunded if the book is not satisfactory. Half price, to for ns 


Lean Seach Yeti 


ressive, Educational, Scientific work baséd upon Scientific 


It is decidedly a new and complete course in the science and study of the art of arts, 


Description, Analysis, and explanation of all the Figures, Small Letters, and Cap 


anal these “ Principles 
to be without. Size, 54 inches by 9 inches, substantial! goth in FULL CLOTH, 


at the above Special Price. 


into class use. Correspondence with teachers and others invited. 
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Rocks, Warts Natnral rience Stuffed Animals 
ossils, nd Skins, 

Casts of MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTO nent Mounted 

Geological A LOGY ZO0LO eletons, 


©1394 


| 
le 
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tt 
c riers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only Edition in Spanish and English 175 cte.: Spar 3 nly. j 
| 
| 
' 
KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Logan, Kansas. 


Journal 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


VOL. XXXIX. ves. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, APRIL 5, 1894. 


2,50 per year. 
Weekly. {§2:50, 6 cents. 


A New Script Primer 


EMBRACING 


Thirty-Elght Lessons in Elementary Science, 
By MISS FRANCES E. OLIVER, 
William Penn Charter School, Philade’phia. 
Price, 25 cts. met. By mail, 30 cts. 


Designed to bring more thought into the reading- 
lessons of the youngest children and to lead them 
to observe the life about them; and containing 
Lessons on Form, Lessons on Animals, Lessons on 
Planis, etc. 


FOR TEACHERS OF U. 8. HISTORY. 


A Pathfinder in American History 


By Prors. GORDY anv TWITCHELL. 


“It is a compendium of methods and aids in His- 
tory. Itis just the book for those who are on the 
lookout for better methods and means in teaching 
American History. 10 all the public school teachers 
that I know I would say, Get a copy of this book.” 

(From letter received March 29, ’94, from one of 
the most prominent Superintendents of the U. 8.) 


Price, $1.20 met. By mail, $1.34. 


AN OUTLINE OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


By CrinTon P. Hiasy, Ph.D. 
Price, 30 ctg, met. By mail, 35 cts. 


The Rocky Mountains and Pacific Slope. 


This most Interesting and Fascinating Section of our 
Country is ably placed before the Pupils in 


Book Fifth 


King’s Geographical Readers 


NOW READY. 
Price, 56 cts. net. By mail, 64 cts. 
CUMPANION VOLUME TO 
Book First—- HOME AND SCHOOL. By mail. 58¢ 
Book fecond—THIS COYTINEST OF OURS. 83c. 
Book Third-LAND WE LIVE IN. Pt. I. * 64c. 
Along the Atlantic Coast —Florida— Up 
the Mississippi—Chicago. 
Book Fourth— LAND WE LIVE IN. Pt. II. “ 64¢ 
Through Mills and Mines—Among the Green 
Mts.—In New York and Washington. 


These five books comprise a complete, interesting, 
and instructive, course for en gd Reading 
in the geography of our wn land, based upon the 
popular “ Journey Method.” 


By the same Author—PRoF. CHAS. F. KING: 


METHODS & AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY 


For the U:e of Teachers. 
A Practical Working Manual of Hints and Helps. 
How to Teach 
What to Teach in 
Where to Find Interesting and Useful Facts. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Price, $1.20 net. By mail, $1.34. 


interesting with object exercises, sight and 
slate exercises, problems, etc. 


with much well graded oral and slate practice. 


New Arithmetics. 


ATTRACTIVE, WELL GRADED ORAL AND WRITTEN WORK --- RULES FEW 
AND POINTED --- FINE BODY OF EXAMPLES --- 
SYSTEMATIC PRACTICE. 


New Elementary Arithmetic. New Practical Arithmetic. 


382 pages. Price, 65 cts. 


Classified oral and written work of 
great variety, interest, and value. A book 
to make pupils accurate and skillful in 
figures. 


232 pages. Price, 40 cts. 
I. First Steps in Numbers: Bright and 


Illustrated. 
II. An Elementary Course in Numbers, 


An able educator says of 


Wenable’s Neur Arithmetics : 


‘‘The singular teaching power of the examples as displayed in the 


skillful grading of each group not only into ‘oral’ and ‘written,’ but in the 
groups within the groups, each subordinate group serving as a sort of drill 
table for clearing and fixing some phase of the thinking and work,—it is 
just in this all-important point, skz//ful teaching by examples, — that the 


Stories from American History 


Noble Deeds of Our Fathers 
‘The Boston Tea Party and Other Tales 
Stories of the Late Civil War 
UNEXCELLED FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN HISTORY. Bound in Boards. Each $0c net. 


New Books in all Departments of Literature constantly appearing. 
Send for Circulars and Specimen Pages (furnished free). 
LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk St., Boston 


books seem to me to excel,” 


For introduction terms and other particulars address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
- 43--47 East Tenth St, New York. 


N. E. Department, 
352 Washington 8t., Boston. 


A Favorite Text-Book Revised. 


THE ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. 


By Davin J. Hitt, President of University of Rochester, N. Y. 
Introductory Price, $1.00. 


This book has probably had a larger use for some years in HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADFMIES, NORMAL 
SCHOOLS, and COLLEGES than any other text on the subject, and has now been carefully revised to meet 
the highest standards of excellence. The revision has included many improvem ents in detail, the addition 
of a chapter on the History of the English Language, and an increase in the number of the Exercises, 
The book is written in a clear and — style, is practical, well graded, and complete. No topic prop- 
erly belonging to the subject is omitted. 

n newly electrotyping the work the publishers have taken pains to produce a printed page at once 
pleasing to the eye and suggestive to the mind. Like all the other text books of the author this is skill- 
fully arranged under such headings and subject. headings, and printed with such a variety of type, as to 
force upon the reader the clear, orderly, and logical analysis which underlies the structure of the book. 

Correspondence is solicited. 


SHELDON & COPIPANY, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


PREPARATORY 


Contes de Balzac. Edited, with introduction and 


short Selections for Translating English into 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


Just Published : 


FRENCH CRAMMAR 


BY CHARLES P. DU CROQUET. 
12mo, Cloth, Half Leather, 284 pages, $1.25. Introduction Price, $1.00, 
Le Francais par la Conversation. By Chas. P. 


COLLEGE 


notes, by George McLean Harper, Ph.D., Asst. Profes- DuCroquet, author of “ UCollege Preparatory French 
sor of French in Princeton University,and Louls Ea-| Grammar.” ete. 12mo. cloth. 186 pages, 30 iliustra- 
gene Livingood, A,B. formerly Instructor in French tions, 1,00. This work will be found of great help 
and German in Princeton University. toward enabling the student to converse flaently in 


.12mo, cloth 

221 pages, $1.00. The etories selected are represented 

7 = Balzac’s style and of the ecope of La Comedie 
umaine. 


French. At the end of the volume isa collection of 
familiar French songs arranged to music 

The Table Game. Part I. y, Helene J. Roth. Price, 
75 cents. This French game is pub'ished for the ob 
ject of familiarizing pupils with the names of every 
thing that is placed on the dining room tabie. 

Conjugation of the French Verb. A blank, ar- 
rauged ip tabiets of fifty, for toe uss of students. 
Price, per tabiet, 30 cents. 


French. Bv Paul Bercy, B.L.L.D, author of * Livre 
des Enfants,” ‘ Le Fraucais Pratique,” ‘* La Langue 
Francaise,” etc., etc, 12mo, cloth 76 cents. These se- 
lections are ao arranged that the study is progressive, 


and each exercise is succeeded by explanatory and 
grammatical notes At the end of the volume are a | Conjugation of the Latin Verb A blank, arranged 


lew examination papers bearing upon the subject, and in tabiets of fifty, for the use of students. Price, per 
used recently at various colleges. tablet, 20 cents, 
New York. 


Complete Catalogue and list of other new publications on application. 
S51 & 353 Sixth Ave. 
(48th Street,) 


AN 


ALGEBRA 


FOR 


Grammar Schools. 


Sample copy sent for 3O cents. 


This work is prepared in the light of the recent discussions on the introduction of Algebra in the Grammar grades. 
It presents the subject in a somewhat different manner from the ordinary text-books, and it is believed will successfully 
meet the call for a suitable text-book graded for the upper classes of Grammar Schools. 

Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., . 


By BRADBURY anp EMERY. 
PRICE 60 CENTS. 


23 Hawley St., Boston. 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Don't be without a pencil. 
Don’t think that any pencil is 
“good enough.” 
Don’t forget that the best made 
pencil is the cheapest pencil. 


pencils. 


Don’t forget that there are soft 
pencils, soft mediums, mediums, 
hard, and very hard pencils. 

Don’t forget that different pen- 
cils are made for different kinds of 
work. 


JOS. 


Don’t forget that different kinds 
of paper require different kinds of 


Don't blame the pencil when the 
fault is somewhere else. 

Don't forget you are in America. 

Don't believe that all good things 
come from over the ocean. 

Don't use foreign pencils when 
you can get equally good ones that 
are made in your own country. 


Don’t forget that Dixon’s “Amer- 
ican Graphite ” Pencils are made in 
America, by American workmen, 
and of American materials. 

Don’t forget that if your station- 
er does not keep Dixon’s Pencils, 
samples worth double the money 
will be sent you on receipt of 16c. 

Don’t forget to mention the 
JOURNAL oF EDUCATION when you 
write for the samples. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| MM DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, Jersey Crry, N. J. | 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX1X.—No. 14, 
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FREE | TEACHERS’ Vacation to Furope 

EUROPE | 36 Bromfield st,. Boston’ Mass 


Plant Presses, 
Collecting Cases, efc., 
Science Classes. 


Write for special circu’ar B B., 
and quotations on uhat you need. 

QUEEN & COMPANY, 
Microscoye Makers, - Philadel ph'a, 


Model 35 


COLUMBIA. 


Price, $125. 


A wheel designed for the special use 
of lady riders only, and equipped more 
fully and satisfactorily in point of 
guards, etc., than any other of its class. 
While in this particular it is brought 
‘to the standard of the splendid Colum- 
lbia Model 36, it can be stripped to 
\correspond with the lighter Model 34. 

The artistic and beautiful Columbia catalogue 
appeals to the good taste of every woman 1m bi 
land. It is free at our agencies, or mailed for 
two two-cent stantps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Hartford. 


~~.) NY SCHOOL in exiatence can 
~29<) procure from us at a small cost 


without delay Diplomas, 
Certificates ete., of the very 
highest grade (stone - printed) 
: ‘ whether one or a thousand be 
| required. Full-size specimens 
y for FIVE cents if you name the 
) N.E Journal of Education 


D T. AMES COMPANY, 
202 Broadway, New York. 


Unique, Convenient, Accurate. 
SIMPSON’S 


Condensed Calendar, 


POCKET SIZE. 


Showing Calendar for any month of any year from 
I to 2000. Histcrical events, Birthdays. etc., easily 
and quickly referred to. Sent to any address for 2c, 


stamp. ©. A. SIMPSON, Box 3068, Boston, Mass, 


FLAGS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO. 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


WIFE Pay 


= 50 Ozford Improved SINGER 
’ ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 

ye] tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any- 

where on 30) days’ trial. No tn ad- 
vance. 76.00) now in use. World's Pair Medal awarded. 
Buy from factory, save dealers’ and agente’ profit. 
] or our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 


Write to-day fi LA 
Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


The Thirty-fifth annual course of lectures in this in- 
stitution will commence September 14, 1894, New col- 
lege building, elevator’, restaurant, reading rooms, and 
laboratories. Everything modern. Experienced teach- 
ers. Low fees. Equality insex. Send for Lecture Card, 
Annoul cement.and trample of THE CLINQUE, Address 
J. RB. COBB, M.D., 3156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALY TIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms. e only Para- 
aes Institute in the United states. Consultation 

. Patients boarded, nursed,and for. Office 
treatment if desired. Send for circulars. 


INK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th 8t., N. ¥. 


Ab YY EYE’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 

ABSORBED, Our home 
treatment CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 
others fail.” Hundreds convinced. P unphlet free, 


No Misk. Address TUE EYE, Glens Falis, N. ¥ 


Musical, far sounding, and h 

facto "7 Bells for Cherebes 
MENEELY co., Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.' 1826. 


and prices on application. 


itted. Correspondence 


Queen Inc. 


Ask for Abridged Catalogue, No. 219, 
and for Circular of our Sixteen Il- 


which aggregate 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


T DIPLOMAS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


HYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


For Iilustration and Laboratory Use in 


Schools and Colleges. 
Apparatus for Harvard Course in Physics and Chemistry. Send for Catalogue. 


FE. 8. RITCHIE & SONS. Factory and Wareroom, (within city lim. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. its of Boston.) 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


Chemical and 


and Chemicals. 
MICROSCOPES 


AND 


ACCESSORIES. 


Ole) Bacteriological 
Supplies 


Of Every Description. 


SIDNEY OHIO 


INCORPORATED 
1690 


An Electrical Machine which will 
work in all weathers— price $15- 


Send for our 300-page illustrated Catalogue. 
We solicit your correspondence. 


pareiay street. RICHARDS & 00., Limited. 
TH 


Hammond Typewriter 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
“na THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S 303, 204, 604 351, 
STEEL PERS. 170, 601 F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


Ninth Annual Edition. 


Essentials oF GEOGRAPHY 


Including For School Year 1893-94, 


THE GeocrapnicaL News oF THE YEAR. 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, Sut. Schools, Pawtucket, R. U. 
ii + Price, 50 cts. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 60c. 
is new edition, enlarged and revised to date, is by f. iti 
has yet wedge Fe Z is by far the best and most complete edition that 
wenty-three pages of new matter have been added under the head of “ Geographical N 
Year,” in which are treated in a concise manner the geographical events alt cesteced Echoes 
Au pages of valuable statistical tables are appended. 
ve been added,— one of Africa, and t i i 
Forest Reservations of the Pacific Slope and of the 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS sd THE YEAR, separate, in paper covers. Price, 20 cts. 
ress 


189 4 Seventh Tour. 
LONG from $190 to 
According to tims and travel. 


@ Itineraries sent upon application. 


ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springfield, Mss, 
JAS. E. THOMAS, English High School, Boston 


VACATION EXCURSIONS 
TO EUROPE. 


Mr A. E. WINSHIP has arranged with 
HENRY CAZE & SONS 


for the best possible service for teachers and others 


at the least possible price. 
FIRST FXCURSION — From New York. 
(45 days.) Saturday, June 30, per 8%. City of Rome. 
SECOND EXCURSION — From Boston, 
(37 days.) saturday, June 30 — per Cunard ss. 
THIRD EXUURSION — From New York. 
(29 days ) ‘Tuesday, July 3, per oS. Urania. 
(34 days.) ae 
FOUBTH EXCURSION — From New York. 
(28 days,) Wednesday, July 4, per 83. Berlin 
(35 days ) “ te 
FIFTH EXCURSION — From New York. 
(59 days.) Thursday, July 5. 
With attractive Side Trips of 7 days to Switzerland 
and the Rhine ; also 21 days to Switzerland, Italy, 
and the Bhine 


TICKETS TO RETURN 
COOD FOR ONE YEAR. 

The first excursion by the City of Rome will be ac- 
companied by W. E. SH¥LDON, and the secone (from 
Boston) by Cunard steamer by GEORGE PARKER 
WINSHIP, and the third partyby H © Parkrx of 
the Dwight School, Boston. aud each party wil! also 
have experienced guidesin Europe The prices range 
from $190 upwards, and the exgursions euable one to 
choose avy phase of sight-seeing in Scotland, Ire- 
land, England. Belgium, France, Switzerlaud, Ger- 
many, or [taly 

ee” Send at once for circular and full Itinerary of 
the routes in detail. ‘it is important to secure your 
steamer berth now. First applicants wili bave choice 
of positions. Plans of steamers can be seen at No. 3 


Somerset Street, Boston. 
Address A EK. WINSHIP, 
3 Semerset Street, Hoston. 


FINING C@ , Newport, Ky.,. (Established 
18%), Consolidated Representatives of Smelting 
ana Refining Works io most principal cities in 
the United States, under one management. 
Manufacturers of Nickel and Aluminum Alloys, 
Smelting and Refining Furnaces, Metal Fume Cun- 
densers; Silver, Lead and ‘opper Plants, Bauxite 
Aluminum Reduction Works, Blast-furnace Pian s 
for pig iron and steel converters. 

e will take entire charge of the work from 
foundation up, including construction of buildings, 
erection of machinery, turning the entire plant over 
to you under steam and in running order. We have 
— experts in our —— for that purpose. 

hy experiment when you can have a certaluty” 
Cash advanced on silver lead concentrates aud 
lead slag shipments Correspondence solicited. 
THE HARTSFELD FURNACE & EFINING CO., 
; (Consolidated) NEWPORT, Ky. 


Our Clubbing Rates 
Journal of Education 


ONE YEAR, anpD 


HMARTSFELD FURNACE & RE- 


Review of Reviews (new only), : $4 65 
Harper’s Monthly, : :  : 5 65 
Harper’s Weekly, : : : : : 5 80 
Century Magazive, : : : 3: 6 15 
Scribner’s Magazine, : : : : 515 
Atlantic Monthly, 5 85 
Popular Science Monthiy, : 715 
The Cosmopolitan, 3 85 
Lippincott’s Magazine, : : : 4 90 
McClure’s Magazine, : : : 3 90 
The Arena, : : : 6 15 
Eclectic Magazine, : 6 65 
North American Review, 6 65 
St. Nicholas, : : : 5 15 
The Nation, : : : : ¢ 5 39 
Public Opinion, 5 10 
Current History, : :  : 3 85 
Education, : : : : 5 00 
Educational Review, 5 15 
The Pansy, : 8 20 
Our Little Men and Women, 3 30 
Babyland, : : : : : 2% 


The above are only samples of the prices we °40 
make to subscribers of the Journal of Education 
wishing to take other periodicals. If you want 4 
— not mentioned in this list write us for 

rms 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
- 8 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, tw 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOX. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or W!!! 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Specialists 
Inu Music, Drawing, Manual Train 
ing, Mathematics, and Sciences 
find it for their Interest to registe™ 
at once, with the 

NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Forms and circulars sent free. 
on 


A 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manage’ 
8 Somerset 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


Rick, 
RS 
CHARTS 
= 
| 


